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Some Editorial Jottings 


@ Methods of 


have been perennial concerns of edu 


reading instruction 


cators because of the cardinal 


impor 
tance of reading ability in our society 
Yet there is no denying the fact that 
Flesch’'s 


reading 


recent book against modern 


instruction has had one (and 


perhaps only one) good effect in that 
it has focused the spotlight squarely on 
reading Che Journal has 


once again 


risen to the occasion. Readers will 


remember Dr. David Kopel’s cogent 
critique of the Flesch book published 
More than a 


thousand reprints of that article have 


in the May-June issue 


been printed and distributed by inter 
ested groups at their own expense. This 
issue contains an article on what to tell 
parents about reading instruction. In 
our next intend to 


issue we print a 


report of a new approach to reading 
instruction which is being used in the 


schools of Champaign, Illinois 


@ The volume of books published has 
increased so rapidly in the past few 


years that this magazine is literally 


being snowed under with review copies 


of educational books \lthough this in 


crease may be indicative of many 


worthwhile trends, we have reached 
the point where it is no longer possible 
for us to review even briefly all books 


We are 


section within our book depart 


received therefore starting a 


new 
ment entitled “‘Books Received.” Titles 
listed in this section will be ones which, 
although of general interest and per 
haps of great worth, are considered to 
readers than 


be of less interest to out 
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those for which reviews are printed. 
We hope through this section at least 
to bring to our readers’ attention as 


many of the new books as possible 


@ Initial reactions to the new format 
of the Journal are in; they have been 
most gratifying. Calls and letters have 
come from a large and varied segment 
of our readers — from principals, ad 
and best of 
Many 


which we 


ministrators, other editor S, 


all from classroom teachers 


contained suggestions for 
were grateful. To one question asked 


quite frequently we supply a_ public 
answer: The Journal has not been cur 
tailed. Although its page size is smaller, 
“thicker” by 
sixty-four instead of forty-eight 


\nd 


articles is 


each issue is now one 
third 
pages long since the new type 


face for also somewhat 
smaller, the number of words per issue 


is actually greater than before 


@ Features of “the new look” in the 
Journal are the line drawings or “spots” 
which are used here and there to add 
interest and to portray ideas and moods 
related to teaching. For these we are 
indebted to the department ot art at 
Chicago Teachers College. The draw 
ings for the various departments of the 
magazine and the cover design are the 
work of John Emerson, acting chair 
man of the department. All other art 
work is by students. Drawings in this 
jennemia, 


Mueller, 


Carole Joy 
Carol 


are by 
Norma Ballon, 


LeRoy Simpson 


issue 


and 





Consolidating the 


Tools of Instruction 


A Plan for Combining Resources 


Within a Materials Center 


It is difficult to visualize an effective 


instructional program that does not 


utilize the library, audio-visual media, 


and textbool as integral components 


Hlowever, a situation has ce veloped as 


a result of the evolution of these teach 


ing aid that now operate real 


detriment to m 


Ihe 


quence, 


} 


truction 


textbook offer euidance, sé 


and resource uvvestions to 


teache in their efforts to instruct im 


It ha 


upplementary 


specific or in general area long 


been recognized that 


texts and the u library stocked 


e¢ ota 
vith collateral references are to be pre 
hus, the 
With 


filmstrip 


ferred to the texthool tlome 


came mto tt own 


library the 


advent ol projected lick 


and motion picture device 


hared the lmelght be ot then 


We are not making the most of our 
textbooks, our library collections, and 
our audio-visual aids because they are 
too frequently isolated from one another, 
according to Dr. Lewis. His article ex- 
plores the possibility of “welding to- 
gether” the resources of each school into 
an_ instructional center and 
mentions items of equipment useful in 
such centers. The writer is principal of 
the Felsenthal School. 


materials 
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@ Philip Lewis 


The 
the phonograph, the tape recorder, and 
the 


special proficiencies addition of 


sound track, ushered in what is 


described as an audio-visual era 


These 


materials developed almost independ 


now 


three groups of instructional 


ently for a number of reasons. Text 


books were originally produced to guide 
inexperienced and 


inadequately pre 


teachers in instructional 
the 


in cases of conflict. As 


pared pro 


cedures and to be final authority 


books became 
more plentiful and more accessible, the 


single text in combination with sup 


plementary references was favored as 


the best combination. Librarians, con 


cerned with book materials rather than 


non-book items, considered the latte: 


to be of their concern 


hone 


Libraries Enter 
Audio-Visual Field 


However, with the passing of time 


! 


some libraries did incorporate fiat 


mounted pictures, stereographs, and 


lantern slides as legitimate materials 


Kventually phono-listening stations, 


VY viewing rooms, and even radio 


studios were added. ‘This made it in 


creasingly apparent that the so-called 


dividing line between book and non 
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Materials Centers contain a variety of instructional aids useful both to student 
and teacher. This center is in a Portland, Oregon, school. 


book materials no longer had any real 
Significance, 


(On the other hand, audio-visual 


practitioners found their interests ex 


panding from the original visual pro 
jectors to include tape recorders (and 


tape libraries), phonographs (and re 


cording and transcription libraries), 


reading machines (ace ompanied by« las 


sified reading units), dictionary collec 


tions of magnetically recorded cards 


for use in foreign language teaching, 
related devices 


ed the 


and dozens of and ap 


pli ations that cro lines into the 


library field 


\t pre librarians and audio 


I 


ent, 


visualists face where 


the proble m oft 


to draw the line and where to divide 


the field. Current attempts at such 
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division have resulted, for the most 


part, in failure to make optimum su 
cessful use of materials 
Materials are 


important only as they contribute to the 


instructional 


in any given location 


achievement of educational 


It IS 


purposes 


inadvisable to suggest a fixed 


blueprint or grand plan for all schools 


and for all levels of instruction, but it 


is strongly indicated that a welding of 


textbook, library, and audio-visual re 


SOuUTCeS what may be called an 


mto 


instructional materials center 1s one of 


the best answers that has been proposed 


to date 
Training Personnel 
For Materials Centers 
Schools of librarianship contend that 


they qualify their graduates in audio 
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Multiple earphones enable groups of 
turbing others in the center. 


visual procedure 


and techniques, and 


do. It 


that many 


a great many of them will be 


noted however librarians in 
service have never had training in this 
specialized area \gat \-\ 


the school 


audio-visual 


coordi 


nators in are usually 


pro 
ficient in using materials 
but know little of the operation of the 
library and the interdependence of book 


and non-book communication media 


\ significant current trend makes it 


to foresee an ultimate 


possible and 
Both co 


tak 


highly desirable integration 


ordinators and librarians are now 


ing courses and training in each other’s 


areas College that formerly offered 


either the librarianship or the audio 


visual training sequences are now turn 


ing to the combination known as a 


68 


students to listen to records without dis- 


materialist’s Such 


real understanding and 


sequence. actions 


make 


for lay 


the basis for effective, cooperative 


efforts. After this movement has pro 
gvressed sufficiently, there will no longer 
It is 


on this premise that the instructional 


remain the question of either/or. 


materials center or materials co-op 1s 
predicated 

The materials center must be staffed 
with trained personnel able to help 
the 
all 


materials 


teachers in preparation, selection, 


and teaching and 


course, demand a larger staff, but when 


use of kinds of 


learning would, of 


the combined time of persons providing 


separate services is determined, little 


time would be needed 


should be 


additional 


‘Textbooks stored and 
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the 


Cheir proximity would 


classified in an area adjacent to 
materials center 
make it possible for materials center 
personnel to extend services connected 
textbook distribution 


with Issuing 


with 
lextbooks 
those not 


should be done in accordance: 
customary procedures 
not distributed and on the 
approved list but useful for supple 
should be 


in a special section of the 


mentary purposes arranged 


materials 


center itself 


Providing Appropriate 
Quarters for the Center 
Since almost all S€ hools now provide 


textbook, library, and audio-visual 


services, it becomes a matter of co 


ordinating them to gain greater effec 


tiveness from the total effort expended 


Che material that follows include 


sug 


gestions and avenues of possible ex 


ploitation that have been successfully 


tested in school situations. In applying 


based 


upon available resources and situational 


these ideas, selection must be 


demands. Several outstanding materials 
centers are already in operation in this 


\Ithough 


small, 


country their number 1s 
ln les 


Che 


not new, but its actual imple 


relatively their succes 


well for emulation in the future 
idea is 


mentation is much overdue 


costly and not 


When equipment is 
used with sufficient frequency to justify 


its installation in each classroom, a 
centralized depository provides a work 
able 


consist of the 


arrangement lhe center may 


library and the audio 


visual materials room separated by the 
library 


necessary workrooms. Or the 


alone, properly rearranged and pro 
vided with adequate facilities, can serve 
Keven in quarters where floor space 1s 
limited, many installations can be added 
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to provide multi-purpose utilization of 
an area where previously only a single 


activity could be performed 


Audio-Visual Materials 
Listed in Card Catalog 

Such audio-visual materials as film 
strips, magnetic tapes, and records lend 
themselves to the same cataloging pro 
that (ne 


these 


cedures apply to books 


system in use for classifying 


materials takes account of differences 


in form by the use of colored catalog 


cards: butf for motion pictures ; white 


yellow 


for filmstrips; blue for slides; 


for graphics ; red for three-dimenstonal 


objects, specimens, or models; salmon 


for resources such as field trips, excut 


sions, museums, visitors ; and greet 


recordings 


tap 


SOM 


phonographs now comé 


equipped with multiple headphone cor 


nections. Such an instrument placed 


on a library table provides facilitic 


for recreational or assigned listenin 


which can be done without disturbin; 


students at adjacent tables Use of 


several of these phonographs furnis| 


flexibility and divers listen 


| he 


hcation ol 


ing procedure ame effects cat 


be achieved with magnetic tap 


siel 


back machines 


equipped with multiple 
Lhe c 


cannot record, and 


plug-in jacks tape machine 


therefore cam 
accidentally erase tapes. Furthermore 
halt 


combination recorder-playback 


they cost about the amount of the 


\ more versatile arrangement 


listening stations 1s to run inexpen 


audio cables and jack outlets on the 


sides of existing library table 


provision for several 


circuit at eac! 
listening position, it 1s easy for a 


dent to vitch to one of several audio 


channels | means Ol a imple contr 
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his facility can be attached to phono 


graphs, 


FM receivers, and tape play 


backs to offer services such as steno 


graphic dictation at several speeds, 


television viewing with the sound fed 
through headsets, a review of important 
lessons that have been pre-recorded, 


and other applications. 


Provides for Individual 
Viewing of Visual Aids 
Facilities for the 


other 


previewing Oo! lol 


individual study of films and 


transparencies have been severely lim- 
ited in most schools due to previously 


established standards calling for iso 


lated, light-controlled, and acoustically 


treated rooms or booths for such 


activities. Recent improvements in opti 


cal systems, increased wattage of pro 


jection lamps, and the development of 


new devices now permit the viewing 


and previewing processes to be cot 


ducted along with the other usual ac 
tivities of the materials center, without 
the need 


for the specially equipped 


areas mentioned 


lable-top 16mm film editors are 
available for screening motion picture 
films in a limited space and under con 
ditions of normal illumination. Where 
Transparencies may be stored conven- 


iently and easily in loose-leaf binders. 
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Storage facilities for filmstrips may 
easily be expanded as the library col- 
lection grows. 


sound is involved, headphones are em 
ployed to confine the audio to the 
specific listener(s) involved. In a sim 
conventional 


table 


ilar way, projectors can 


be used on a top to project a 


brilliant image on a screen not much 


larger than a sheet of writing paper. 


his arrangement does not require 
darkening procedures, and headphones 


are also employed 


Klashlight operated viewers for film 
strips, and battery operated viewers fot 
2 inch by 2 inch slides make screening 
possible at any study table location in 
inch glass 


the center. 3% inch by 4 


slides can be similarly treated 


Many 


commercially 


teacher produced as well as 
manufacturad instruc 
tional objects may be useful in several 
school Often 


classrooms in a given 


such items remain in a single room and 
are employed perhaps once a semester, 
the 


often cluttered to 


or even once a year. On othet 


hand, classrooms are 


the point of distraction with devices 


that rightly belong in a central deposi 
tory. The classification, cataloging, and 
storage of such instructional materials 


in the center increases the teaching 
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Table-top film editors provide facilities for individual viewing of films under 


normal illumination. 
facilities for all and serves to give a 
better return on public funds expended. 
It is appropriate, therefore, that models, 
mockups, specimens, display boards, 
mounted pictures, relief (three-dimen 
sional) maps, dioramas, and scores of 


similar materials be made available to 
all of as part of regular material center 


services 


Assists in Preparation 
Of Teaching Units 


\ teacher embarking o 


ia new unit 


of instruction with his class would 


merely examine the assorted catalog 


cards under a single topic to order a 


“cart full” of 


items designed to rein 
force the presentation and development 


The 


cart would be wheeled into the desig 


of the subject area in question 


nated room as is now done with class 


room loan collection of books 


schools have even been experimenting 
with a resource collection of live birds, 


reptiles, and other animals and have 
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some 


found this to be a valuable materials 


adjunct where space permits. 


With but few changes classrooms 
adjacent to the materials center can be 
equipped to serve, in addition to their 
usual functions, as language laborato 
ries, listening rooms, and remedial 
reading areas. The provision of reading 
accelerators with their accompanying 
reading units can help students in 
crease reading proficiency. Similarly, 
tachistoscopic training can be offered 
to small or even 


large groups, but 


Battery-operated viewers for transpar- 


encies permit students to work individually 
in the materials center. 
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more the 


interesting is utilization of 


such a room as a language laboratory 


Foreign languages, English as a second 
language, remedial language exercises, 
and speech therapy can be implemented 


through the use of listening circuits 


connected to tape recorders and used 


in conjunction with projected materials 


\ professional library and curricu 


lum room is a desirable adjunct for 


use of the teaching staff. Special edu 


cational journals, curriculum guides, 


professional books, and a file of in 


structional 


units contributed by the 


staff and obtained from other sources 


W ork 


a partitioned ante-room fitted 


would be stored in this room 


tables. 
with duplicating equipment and facili 


ties for in-service instruction im the 


use of equipment would encourage 
teachers to up grade their instructional 


ettorts 


lhe development of coaxial TV cable 
systems and the consequent reduction in 


thei installation 


cost suggest such an 
as an ultimate outgrowth of the devel 


With 


such a system, motion pictures can be 


opment of the materials centet 


distributed electronically from a central 


‘ 


location and viewed on conventional 


television screens in a number of class 


rooms In this same way external 


telecasts, as well as locally originated 


programs of music, news, and story 


telling can be made available for use by 
teachers in their classrooms through 
electron the ma 


transmission trom 


terials centet 


Coordination of Services 
Would Be First Step 


it 1s obvious that no school will be 


able to do all of the things suggested 


in the preceeding pages. In fact, this 


would not be desirable. Kach institu 
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"9 
2. 


> 


or it 


Filmstrips may be viewed in daylight 
by individual students. 


tion must tailor its materials center to 


its individual needs, and to available 


resources. [Lhe important objective in 
all instances 1s to coordinate the various 
existing 


services lor greater efhciency 


in the instructional program 


One logical starting point for many 


schools librarian to 


the 


would be for the 


assume responsibility for storage, 


classification, issuing, and previewing 


of audio-visual materials The A-\ 


coordinator would be a field represen 


tative who would provide the services 
for the individual rooms and locations, 
supply student operators, and initiate 
in-service instructional procedures as 


Both \-V co 


ordinator should participate in the se 


needed librarian and 


lection of materials, each operating 


primarily within his feld of 


spec tal 
ization 
Master 


abled to capitalize on such coordination 


teachers, too, would be en 


of instructional their et 
Che 
facilities and talents of the shops, the 


resources in 


forts to up-grade instruction 


art rooms, and othet Spe ial areas 


should be enlisted with 
hus, 


multiply the 


to contribute 


their particular competencies 


will 


what is 


cooperative ettort 


effectiveness of divided 


now 


and separated specialization, 





Evaluation Testing Programs--- 


Some Basic Considerations 


Why Broad Programs Are Needed 
And How To Make Them Effective 


lhe fundamental purpose of testing 
school hould he 


tanding of individual 


im out the better 


under pupil 
Some information acquired by means 


ot tests 1s oft uch 


and 


should be 
collected, Other 


general 


permanent utility that it 


widely and repeatedly 


information is needed for special put 


poses, or in solving unique problems 


‘The importance of the testing done by 


teachers on their own initiative should 


not be minimized. It is 


the foundation 


on which effective evaluation testing 


programs can be developed and can 


always be a valuable 


supplement to 


such programs 


llowever, if testing is restricted to 
the uncoordinated 


ithe school 


evaluation 


efforts of teachers, 
not 


the 


system does have an 


program i sense in 
which the phra e is used in this paper 
\n evaluation testing program may ot 
may not 


involve the use of standard 


ized tests It must be characterized, 


however, by a definite assignment of 


responsibility for testing to persons 
who devote all or a part of their time 
to planning and administering a pro 
gram in which all pupils are tested at 


regular intervals 


Opposition to the introduction of an 
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@ Max D. Engelhart 


evaluation testing program often stems 


from the belief that the freedom of 
the teacher 1s impaired when testing is 
not solely the prerogative of the teach 


er. Many 


of inadequate participation of teachers 


such programs, as a result 


and preoccupation with purposes other 


than the basic one of understanding 


individual pupils, have tended to jus 
tify this the 


essentially a 


retention of belief. But 


education of children is 
cooperative enterprise requiring direc 
tion, coordination, and a measure of 
control. The testing program which is 
the result of organized and cooperative 
effort can become an intrinsic part of 


the educative process 


All Testing Cannot Be 
Left to Individual Teachers 
Where testing is left exclusively to 


individual teachers there is wide di 
versity in the quality and the amount 
of testing. Pupil guidance and pupil 
adjustment are bound to be short-term, 
or confined to the pupils fortunate in 
having test-minded or guidance-minded 


The 


pupils as individuals cannot exist with 


teachers. understanding of all 


out widespread and repeated testing 


Hilow can one evaluate the traits of the 
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individual pupil without comparison 
with the traits of many other pupils? 
How can growth of traits be measured 
for the individual pupil without the 
testing of these traits at regular intet 
vals over the years? 

When testing is left to the initiative 
of individual teachers rather than ac 
complished through teacher cooperation 
only is there di 


but 


In a program, not 


versity in testing, there is also 


diversity in educational objectives and 


in the means used to promote their 


attainment. One cannot justify rigid 


uniformity of objectives from teacher 


to teacher or such control of instruction 


that teaching becomes routine rather 


than creative, but all pupils cannot be 


effectively educated without universal 


concern for adequate recognition of 


common objectives 


\n evaluation testing program can 


be the means of promoting such con 


cern for common objectives and for 


the utilization of instructional proce 


dures which will best function in their 


attainment. Furthermore an evaluation 


testing program can erve to stimu 


late the individualization of instruction 


and the individualization of guidance 


No other educational activity is so 


certain to disclose to teachers the sig 


nificance and range of individual dif 


lerences 


Do Testing Programs Measure 
Efficiency of Instruction? 

lesting programs have often had the 
difficult and dangerous purpose of eval 
uating the efficiency of 


his 


ettorts 


Instruction. 


purpose is legitimate, but the 


to accomplish it have too often 


antagonized teachers without securing 


valid measures of efficiency. Usually, 


the emphasis has been on measurement 
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Testing programs are too frequently 
looked upon with distaste and even fear 
by teachers ond principals who view 
them as a means of “spying” upon teach- 
ers. In this article Dr. Engelhart deals 
with the facts and the fictions of evalua- 
tion testing and sets forth the criteria of 
an effective program. Long experienced 
in educational testing in the Chicago 
Public Schools, the writer knows whereof 
he speaks. 


of present achievement rather than on 


growth. Certain objectives were overt 


emphasized and the measurement of 


other important objectives neglected 


here has also been failure to recog 


nize the multiplicity of factors respon 
sible for achievement or growth or for 


the lack of either. Outside agencies 


have occasionally been asked to conduct 


surveys involving standardized tests 


with which teachers are not familiar 


Sometimes such testing has been sim 
‘larly imposed by the central adminis 


s¢ hool 


attention ot 


trations of! 


system Such sur 


veys divert teachers from 
pupil problems to the problem of mak 


ing themselves 
There should be 


tructional 


secure 

evaluation of in 
efhciency, but so far a 
possible it should be the self-evaluation 
stimulated in teachers who share in the 
operation of an evaluation testing pro 
When the emphasis is on the 


understanding of individual pupils and 


vram 


concern has been developed tor the 


attainment of objectives made explicit 
through participation in a testing pro 
gram, evaluation of instruction becomes 
a purpose of the teachers themselves. 
The teacher begins to regard the com 
paratively low test scores of his class 


not as reflecting on his general ability 


as a teacher, but as a challenge to zeal 


ous effort to remedy the situation. 





lhe cynical may feel that the ideas 
expressed above imply more faith than 
is justified in the integrity of teachers, 
and the critics of our schools may feel 


that concern for the welfare of pupils 


warrants identification of 


How 
that 


inefficient 


teachers. much of the lack of 


integrity teachers have displayed 


toward testing has resulted from the 


glorification of teachers whose classes 
have exceeded norms and from the un 
just criticism of teachers whose pupils 
have achieved more than 


may actually 


should have been expected of them? 


Appraisal of Educational 
Programs a Legitimate Aim 

The trend in conducting evaluation 
testing programs is toward the point 
of view earlier expressed. The em 


phasis is veering toward the evaluation 


of the traits of the pupil and away 


from the evaluation of the efficiency of 
the teacher. However, appraisal of the 
efficiency of the local educational pro- 
gram may be a legitimate secondary aim 
where interest in this purpose is wide 
spread among the teachers, who see 


values for themselves in such an ap 
praisal 


W hile 


ating testing is to facilitate the instruc 


the basic purpose of evalu 


tion, guidance, or adjustment of all 
pupils as individuals, summarization of 
the data pertaining to a school, school 
district, or school system makes pos 
sible appraisals of the kind referred 
to in the previous paragraph. Such 


summarizations of data can give im 


petus and direction to curriculum re 
vision or to other 


efforts to improve 


instruction 
kor 


testing of 


purposes such as these, the 


random, or representative, 


samples of pupils rather than repeated 
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testing of all pupils may suffice in ob- 
taining data needed. For example, if 
instruction and testing are appropri- 
ately planned for samples of pupils, a 
special program can become an experi- 
mental evaluation of differing instruc- 
tional materials or techniques. Sim- 
ilarly, data collected from samples of 
pupils may suffice in evaluating test 
materials for possible widespread use, 
in developing better methods of edu- 
cational or vocational guidance, or in 
studying factors related to elimination 


of students from high school. 


Capable Leadership Needed 
In a Testing Program 

Kffective operation of even a mini 
mal evaluation testing program in a 
single school requires knowledge of 
elementary techniques of testing and 
understanding of legitimate ways of 
interpreting test data. Conducting more 
elaborate programs in a_ school or, 
school district necessitates correspond- 
ingly greater levels of technical com 
petence. In city-wide evaluation testing 
programs, the sheer numbers of pupils, 
the increased complexity of the prob 
lems of organization and coordination, 
the usually greater diversity of tests 
used, and the more frequent occurrence 
of difficult problems of interpretation 
demand the possession of even higher 
levels of technical competence in the 
the 


persons directly concerned with 


administration of the program. 

It does not minimize the importance 
of professional training in the tech 
niques of testing or in related fields to 
say that such training is not enough. 
No matter what the size or how elab 
orate the evaluation testing program, 
its effective functioning and its co 


ordination with other school activities 
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requires understanding of educational 
processes, of guidance and adjustment, 
and some knowledge of school admin 
istration and organization. Persons di- 
recting evaluation testing should merit 
respect both for technical competence 
and for abilities, attitudes, and ideals 
which enable them to be of maximum 
helpfulness in 


Con yperat ive ettorts to 


solve lo« al school problems. 


Administrators Must Know 
Limitations of Tests 

Essential factors in promoting the 
success of an evaluation testing 
the 
leadership exhibited by the administra- 


program are the enthusiasm and 
tor of the school system and by the 
persons to whom the responsibility for 
conducting the program has been dele- 
gated. ‘The superintendent must be 
enthusiastic about testing if members 
of his testing staff and other school 
personnel are to acquire or maintain 
enthusiasm. The ardor of the admin 


istrator must be tempered, however, 
with understanding of the basic and 
legitimate purposes of testing and of 
the possibilities and limitations of con 
Other- 
wise his enthusiasm for testing may 
the belief that the 


program is an end in itself, or that its 


temporary measuring devices. 


engender testing 
purpose is to check on the efficiency of 
teachers 

lhe leadership of the administrator 
is also required in the planning of a 


balanced program in terms of local 


objectives, resources, and conditions; 
in making wise decisions with respect 


to the delegation and assignment of 


responsibilities for the supervision of 


testing; In securing maximum partici 


pation of teachers and other school 


personnel; in eliminating barriers to 
with 


effective coordination of testing 
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other school activities ; and in insisting 
that the test data be used to the fullest 


advantage of individual pupils. 


The Principal Plays 
An Important Role 

lhe success of a testing program in 
the various units of a school system is 
significantly related to the enthusiasm 
and leadership exerted by the adminis 
trators of the various units or divisions 
lhe principal of a school can be a 
factor 


major in the development of 


proper teacher attitudes with respect 
to the program and in securing teacher 
Much of 


the fear that teachers have of program 
the 


cooperation and participation 


testing comes from desire of a 


school principal to have his school 


make a better showing than other 


schools. An enthusiastic principal can 
be the vital factor in organizing the 
testing within his school and in insur- 


ing full use of test data. 


Persons directing an evaluation test 


ing program must also exhibit leadership 


and enthusiasm. Their greater knowl 
edge of advances in testing techniques, 
if accompanied by an understanding of 
educational processes, places them in a 
strategic position to lead in developing 
value to a 


a program of increasing 


school system. The zeal of such per 
sons must be controlled by good judg 
ment and common sense. More must 


not be promised than can be accom 


plished \dministrative 


officers and 


teachers must feel that the enthusiasm 
of the persons concerned with evalua 
tion arises from the desire to help in 
the solution of school problems. 


When responsibilities for evaluation 


testing definitely 


are not assigned or 
persons in charge of testing are un 


certain with respect to the extent of 
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their authority, incentive to positive 
lacking and admin 


needles sly 


an evaluation 


accomplishment is 
n of the 
Ihe 


program 


program ] 
difficult 


testing 


director ol 


hould 


obtain final 


approval of plans and arrangements, 


and the appropriate officials in the line 


of administrative authority should be 


consulted at critical stage But the 


director should not be required to seek 


| ould 


authority in ot 


1 ' 1 


ipproval of techni Is nor 


ie be uncertain of hi 


ganizing teacher participation 


Importance of Teacher 
Participation in Planning 


Teacher participation 1 crucial 


factor im onenti the local testin 


program to its basic purpose of bettet 


understanding individual It is 


only through participation in the plan 


ning and operation of a testing pro 


gram that teacher 
he results o 
ol directi 


truction ! 


instruction 


j 
who 


| exc het 
and operation a 


qcjliie | ly 


| Connie 


mstruction 1 truction 


or guidances directed 


through knowledge pupil achieve 


ment aptituct interest and other 


Lhe 
the 


trait ruction be 


purpose t 


orm 


come realization of educational 


objectives compatible with the capaci 


ties and needs of the individual pupil 


rather than having a 


Dos ible exceed th 


It should be 
to the 


many pupils as 
norms of the test 
obvious that in addition 
improvement of instruction, the 
attainment of the condition described 


above also promotes more dependable 


Lhe 


ts tends to 


measurement of pupil abilities 


urge to teach toward the te 
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be replaced by the desire to secure un 
inflated determinations of the status o1 


growth of each pupil 


leachers participating in the plan 


ning of evaluation. testing programs 


contribute to the clarification and rec 


ovenmition ot 


instructional objectives 


When teachers share in this activity, 


they 


become sensitive not only to the 


need of selecting or constructing test 


materials 


which are valid with respect 
to the objectives defined, they also be 
come sensitive to needs for curriculum 


revision, for improvement in instruc 


tional techniques, and for 


general ap 


praisals of instruction as a means of 


evaluating the success of thei 


eltorts 
lhe teachers also come to appreciate 
that the solution of problems concern 
ing individual pupils requires coopera 
tive and coordinated based on 
data 


Participation as described 


elfort 


the continued use of the best 


obtainable 


above promotes the development of 


protessional knowledge, attitudes, and 
ideals and is, therefore, a superlative 


ol im-service teachet 
While it is 


participation be a 


training 


advocated that teachet 


widespread as po 
it 1 


necessary to recognize cet 


tain limitations to this participation 
lcifective participation develops slowly 
Much effort must be expended by the 
persons directing an evaluation testing 


program in training teachers to parti 


cipate leachers require care ful super 
vision in the selection and construction 
ol test 


materials, in the 


giving and 


scoring of tests, and in the recording, 


interpretation, and use of test data. 
leacher turnover is often a problem 

in developing and maintaining a corps 

lhe 


educational level, the greater 


of teachers experienced in testing 
lower the 
the 


amount of skill required in the 
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sts. Rather than to provide 


» training, there may be the 


to use easily administered 


ot tests which, though 


are difficult to admin 


selection and giving of 


| 


certain tests for the purpose of ad 


justment or the clinical 


treatment ot 


children require the services of 


school 


general, 


] 


pecially-trained teachers or of 


leachers in 


should be given opportunities 


id and appreciate the put 


testing so that they may 


alert to problems of 


| SCTIOUS 


tment and so that they may 


their limitations in attempting 


to deal with such problems 


Criteria for an Effective 
Evaluction Testing Program 
What then are the 


ot an 


important criteria 
effective evaluation testin: 


gram’ Such a program ts one in 


data useful in instruction, gu 


and adjustment are uniformly and re 
peatedly collected and are used to the 
fullest advantage of individual pupils 
In an effective program, participation 
of teachers 1s widespread and appraisal 
objective of the 


ot instruction 1s an 


teachers themselves Responsibilities 


for planning and conducting the pro 
assigned to the 


grams are definitely 


most competent vailable 


( learly 


pe! sons a 


defined educational objectives 


and other rec ognized criteria guide the 


selection or construction ot tests 


In planning the program, considera 


] 


tion should be given to local problems, 
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resources, and conditions 


Planning 
should be long term and efforts should 
be made to anticipate the 


testing and 


uses of test data in later years. More 


should not be attempted than can be 
efficiently accomplished. In conducting 
an evaluation testing program, the tests 
should be 
trolled 


tests and recording of the data 


administered under con 
the 
should 


should be 


interpreted with adequate recognition 


conditions; the scoring of 


and the data 


be accurate: 


of their limitations lhe effective eval 


uation testing program is one which 


becomes an intrinsi edu 


the 


part of the 
the 
the school 


cational activities of school, 


chool district, and ystem 


It has been said that applied science 


is more truitful in the search for truth 


than pure science, since in the former 


the validity of ideas receives the further 


test of practical experience In the 


systematic, widespread, and repetitive 


collection of data in evaluation testing 


programs and in then interpretation 


and synthesis is the promise of impor 


tant contributions to the science of 


education. Pure research cannot be the 
major concern of those responsible for 
local testing program But a 


high 


of psychological and educational prin 


com 


bination of ideals, understanding 


iples, 


| scientinc 


attitude, knowledge of 
measurement and research techniques 
and common sense can and should be 
used in improving testing and in con 
ducting testing programs as an essential 
means of promoting the more effective 


education of youth 





What Teachers Should Teach 
Parents about Reading 


Explaining Successfully the Rationale 
Behind Our Reading Program 


Recently there have been renewed 


parental interest and anxiety about the 
schools 


the result of 


reading program in our som 
the re 
Rudolph Flesch and 
has 


common 


of this concern 1 
cent diatribe by 
the 


always 


publicity it received ; 


some 


been and will remain 
to parents whose children are beginning 


to learn to read 


Chis parental 
takes the 


concern frequently 


form of a barrage of ques 


We must 


be prepared to help parents understand 


tions directed at the teacher. 


our 
The 


reading is being taught in our schools 


program of reading instruction 


teacher's explanations of how 


should be non-technical, direct, and 


phrased in everyday language 


Do we manage to clear up the many 
confusions parents have concerning read- 
ing instruction? Or are we likely to 
compound them by answering parents’ 
questions in a fragmentary or technical 
manner? The basic concepts of the read- 
ing program are here explained simply 
and clearly in language which most 
parents can understand. The list of sug- 
gestions for parents is exceptionally 
valuable. Mrs. Eklund is on the staff at 
Chicago Teachers College; Mrs. Weiss 
teaches at Dawes Elementary School. 
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@ Elinor S. Eklund and 
Mary Virginia Weiss 


lhe following summaries of major 


aspects of the reading program, adapted 
from standard references and com 
monly agreed upon, is intended to pro 
vide the teacher with a handy source of 


information to pass on to interested 


parents 


Reading Defined 


Dolch in his book Teaching Primary 


Reading states that there are three 
levels of growth in the reading process 
and offers a simple definition of read 
ing at each of these levels. 

The first definition is the beginner's 


definition of reading, which can be 
used by the primary teacher when she 
says she is teaching reading. At this 
stage reading is recognizing most of 
the words, guessing or sounding out 
the others, and getting meaning as a 
result. This meaning denotes first the 
immediate goal, word recognition, with 
out neglecting the most important and 
ultimate goal beyond, which is mean 
ingful understanding. The second def 
inition of reading is that of the average 


man or woman: getting ideas 
The third, the stu 


dent’s definition of reading, is thinking 


from 
printed matter 


and feeling about ideas suggested in 
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printed matter. The student first gets 


the meaning from the text, but then he 


calls 


and does something with the 


up related ideas from his memory 
ideas : he 


reacts to them 


Purposes for Reading 
lhere are three purposes for which 


Recreational, the vol 


the child 


Functional, the 


the child reads 


untary reading does for his 


OWN purposes ; natural 


accompaniment of daily classroom ac 


tivities; and Developmental, the sys 


tematic instruction designed to increase 


the child's ability as a readet 


The Reading Process 


Reading is a four step process 


involves identi 
| calli 
the author had in 

‘ ‘ 


perception— This 


yup ofr 


secure 
x periet) 
develo; 


behavior 
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Individual Differences 

Parents and teachers alike know that 
within individual families children dit 
Chese 


individual differences in ability and in 


fer greatly in many aspects 


experience mean, of course, that every 


school must be considered a 


child in 


unique person rather than a sample 


child of a given age 


In our school program we take into 


consideration recent research findings 


on how children develop at different 
age-levels, the devel ypmental task 
which society imposes upon children, 
and the specific characteristics of the 


Vet 


individual 


relate to learning 


that 


child as they 


we also realize each 
child is unique and that he develops 
lhe 
proper objective for parents and teach 


that his 


according to a pattern all his own 


ers to have for a child 1s 


growth and development be a contin 


uous process, proceeding at the rate 


best suited to him 


Generally speaking, most curriculum 


are geared to meet the needs of the 


average child. Consequently, it 1s im 


portant that we have special reading 


programs for the slow learner and the 


gifted. It is necessary that their in 


terests be challenged to the extent of 


their ability, that they be encouraged 


to use their initiative, and that they 


not be penalized for being “different 


It is important also that parents of 


slow-learning and gifted children un 


derstand both the spec ial status of thet 


children and the peciic program 


established for them 


Reading Readiness 


Recent studies lead to the conclusion 


that reading readiness is the physical, 


mental, and «ial-emotional matura 


nel 
tion, ana ¢ 


periential background ne¢ 
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essary for undertaking 


reading in 
struction at a given level of difficulty. 
Simply stated this means that a child’s 


mind, body, 


emotion, attitudes, and 


interests are ready for learning to read 

Therefore the schools have adopted 
the policy of starting children to learn 
to read only when they are sufficiently 


ready. Research also shows that “readi 


ness” is not something merely to be 


waited for, but something to be de 


veloped by good teaching (lassroom 


teachers as well as parents are often 


unduly anxious about the child’s prog 
ress in the reading program. This is 
something we 
Children 


often adversely affected by it. 


must guard 


this 


against 
sense anxiety and are 

Readiness is a developmental process 
which continues all through the grades, 
high school, and adulthood. Regardless 
of the level at which the child may be 
reading, he must bring to the printed 
the 


he will take from his reading 


which 
At all 


factors 


page a readiness for ideas 


levels we must consider the 
upon which reading-readiness depend. 

\ readiness program for beginners 
is valuable for two reasons. The pro- 
gram acts as a preventative measure in 
that it is a means of avoiding failure 
for a substantial number of children. 
It is also a constructive measure in that 
children for 


it prepares the reading 


activity. When children are adequately 
prepared, reading is adventure, chal 
lenging fun, and a successful satisfying 
experience ! 

Teachers who have always appreci 
ated the significance of the readiness 
program will not have difficulty in sell 
ing parents on the idea that this sig- 
nificant factor of the reading program 


can not be left to time or chance 
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Role of the Kindergarten 


The importance of kindergarten in 
preparing the child for more effective 
work throughout his schooling has be 
come widely recognized. The kinder 
garten is an integral part of every 
comprehensive program of general edu 
cation and is the first opportunity the 
offers for readiness 


school reading 


growth, 

Willis E. Pratt made a study of the 
differences in the prediction of reading 
success of kindergarten children and 
non-kindergarten children. He found 
that kindergarten children have more 
success in reading by the end of first 
grade than the children who have not 
attended kindergarten, because the lat 
ter have not benefited from the read- 


ing readiness program. 


Parents should be advised of con- 
tributions to reading readiness which 
the experience offers kindergarten chil 
dren. They need also to know the role 
of the 1C or pre-reading class in pro- 


viding for ultimate success in reading. 


Word Recognition Skills 

Four skills are of basic importance 
to the child in learning to read un 
known words. Once mastered, they 
can be used to attack words independ 
ently. These fundamental skills are: 
child 


sees an unfamiliar word he frequently 


Using Meaning Clues—As a 


gets its meaning from the general sense 
of the sentence, the meaning of other 
words in that sentence, the meaning 
of immediately preceding material, or 
from suggestions contained in a picture 
This 


context to acquire meaning is common 


accompanying the text. use of 


both to children and adults. 
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Using Word Form Clues—Observ 
ing the total form or significant parts 
like 
nesses and differences helps children 


Che child 


sees that Pal! looks like tall except at 


of words and carefully noting 


in word recognition. who 


the beginning has used a word-form 


clue. Word-form clues, like meaning 


clues, must be combined with other 


aids to word perception 


Strucural Analysis—The ability to 
see in an unfamiliar word parts which 
will give clues to the meaning or pro 
nunciation of the word is called struc 
tural analysis. Children learn ultimately 
to look for prefixes, endings, words 


made up of two other words, and 


for syllables as means of recognizing 


wor ds 
Phonetic The child 


can associate appropriate sounds with 


Analysis who 
written symbols and blend those sounds 
together properly can pronounce and 
thus frequently recognize an unknown 
word. This sounding process, called 
phonics or phonetic analysis, involves 
associating a large number of sounds 
with appropriate letters and letter com 
binations as well as 


lables 


pronunciation 


recognizing syl 


and other structural units of 


Some parents expect all children to 
book 


>tarting 


be reading from a shortly after 


] 


they enter school too soon 


actually produces slower progress. We 
want time to 


therefore prepare the 


child for the book. Getting them ready 
for this big step makes progress much 
faster in the long run. This is why we 
use charts as a transition from informal 
formal 


book. 


readiness methods to the first 


experience of reading from a 
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leachers and parents should always 
keep in mind that the reader’s ability 


is determined almost as much by his 


experiences and interests as it is by his 


intelligence. Words will convey mean 
ing to the child only to the degree that 


they are related to his experiences 


Building Reading Interests 
Children have curious, seeking mind 
anticipating satistying experiences 
They are anxious to explore the world 
around them. A well planned reading 
program serves to challenge this eager 
ness to learn and build interest in read 
ing. The most important single interest 
any person, child or adult, can develop 
is a love of reading. With this in mind 
let us approach reading with the pur 
readers a 


pose ot developing in all 


lasting love of books 





Why Children Fail 


Relationships are known to exist 


between reading, mental hygiene, and 


personality. Gates indicates that failure 


in reading is for the child comparable 


in seriousness to financial or marital 
in reading 


With 


sympathy and understanding this may 


failures in adults. Failures 


cause personal maladjustment 


be corrected or avoided 


Retarded readers often have with 


drawn personalitie Insecurities and 


inadequacies produce such undesirable 


behaviors as rudeness, discourtesy, and 


bullying uch behavior is often asso 


success \ 


child failing in reading may be seeking 


ciated with lack of school 


recognition in socially unacceptable 
ways. Personality maladjustments often 


originate as the result of home situa 


tions characterized by insecurity and 


instability. 


For correction to be adequate it is 
necessary to find out whether the emo 
tional tensions are antecedent to the 
reading difficulty, whether the reading 
disability evoked the emotional disturb 
ance, or whether the reading disability 
and the emotional disturbance are re 
lated to some other factor. Failure in 
reading interferes with, and may even 
prevent, the development of those 
interests which give spark to the 


personality 


Keep the Child Reading 


Any child who curtails his reading 


activity becomes more and more re 


tarded in his reading. It is impossible 
to become a good swimmer without 


swimming; likewise it is impossible 


to become a good violinist without 


playing the violin. By the same token 
it 1s not possible for a child to become 


a proficient reader if he does not read. 
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This explanation is undoubtedly fun- 


damental to many cases of reading 


retardation. 
Why do sO 


uninterested in reading ? 


children become 
It’s much like 


the well known fact that mixing cod 


many 


liver oil with a child’s orange juice 1s 
a sure way to bring about an aversion 
for the latter. The child who experi 
ences only displeasure when he reads 
soon begins to avoid the process in any 
Sometimes failure is conditioned 
the 


form. 


when child is forced into read- 
ing before he has achieved adequate 
readiness. 

In other instances physical factors 
poor vision, hearing, or general health 

may be involved. But regardless of 
the factors originally responsible, the 
important thing is that once interest in 
reading is lost it is difficult to rekindle, 
even though the casual factors are no 
longer present. The interest factor re- 
lates also to the limited experiential 
background which one finds so often 
among poor readers. It is evident that 
developing an interest in reading on 
the part of the poor reader should be 
one of the primary objectives of any 


remedial reading program 


Suggestions to Parents 


Pass on to interested parents the ad 


vice included in the twenty suggestions 


listed below. Frequently their seeing 


them in print will convince parents 
that the advice is sound, not just some 


of your personal crochets. 
1. Avoid rushing the child into read 
ing before he is ready. 
\void making the child feel that 
he is a failure. 
Find something he can do, since 


a feeling of personal worth and 
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achievement is a “must” if men 


tal health is to be preserved or 


achieved. 


Resist the tendency 


the child 


to exert pre S 
sure on 


\void making comparisons with 


the pr other children 


gress of 


( hoos¢ books appropriate to his 


age and interests, not forget 


ting, however, that these may be 
used as a point of departure for 
Vicarious experiences 

Books should be 


with children in the 


read and shared 
home. Read 
ing should be a balanced part of 
the family’s program of recrea 
tion. Thus parents themselves 
are demonstrating the values and 
satisfactions 


which are to be 


found in books 

It is much safer for a parent who 
is helping a child to just tell him 
the 


try to sound out letters 


whole word rather than to 


Develop a background of mean 


ingful concepts by providing 


varied firsthand experiences 
The home environment should 
that the child to 


independent and to do 


be one allows 
become 
things for himself. 

teachers 


Anxiety of parents or 


causes worry, tension, and lack 


of self-confidence. 
Immaturity and lack of readiness 


call for patient developmental 
guidance that meets the learner 
at his level and reduces the gap 
that obstructs learning. 

13. Individual 


adjustments, and personality 


idiosyncrasies, mal 


problems call for psychological 


insight and guidance based on 
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understanding, if learning is to 


be facilitated 
Physical factors like defective 
vision or hearing call for prompt 
professional diagnosis, treatment, 
and adjustment, lest the cumula 


tive effects hinder learning 


Che child 


nities for proper diet, sleep and 


must have opportu 


play 


Regular attendance is an impor 
tant factor in the child’s learning 
of skills. Parents must be aware 
of the handicap of absence from 


sche “ VI 


Generally speaking, most teach 
ers agree that parents should not 
try to help their children learn 
to read. However, if the teachet 
feels in some cases that the parent 
should help, the important con 
cept for the parent to understand 
is that reading at home must be 


happy reading 


Television may be used to en 


courage reading and better read 
ing tastes by “thinking abcut 


television, not just staring at it.’ 


Children who discover very early 


that reading can be fun very 


seldom have trouble in learning 


to read 


Parents can use their - privilege 


of voting for the improvement of 


our s hools 


The school is definitely handicapped 


without the support and co-operation 


of parents. The extent to which the 


school and parents co-operate 1s ol! 


greater importance to reading success 


than many of us have realized. To 


create understanding and good will 


between school and community, and 
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to increase child’s 
truly learning to read 
of three 


Parent 


every chances of 
it takes a team 
Child 


working togethet 


Teac het 
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In reading, one is not stampeded by mass reactions but 
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Social Service Resources 
Available to the Schools 


Many Sources Provide Aid 
In Handling Problem Children 


Newspapers and magazines have 
carried long articles dealing with the 
advantages of the Board of Education’s 
decentralizated approach to education. 
Many the 
tional program are expected to result. 
It may be well then to consider likely 


benefits 


improvements in instruc- 


and that will 


accrue to pupils from a better coordi- 


improvements 


nation of schools with social agencies. 


Relief, placement, youth protection, 
health, and recreational agencies assign 
workers in districts. Thus it is that a 
community-centered school has many 
resources at the community level. This 
article purports to outline the easily 
available resources of the Board of 
Education and of the city which are 
set up to help principals and teachers 
help “children and families in trouble.” 

Obviously, there are pupils who be 
wilder principals and teachers. Then, 
the 
school in search of solutions to prob 


What can be 


phases of family or group living which 


too, confused parents appear at 


lems done about those 


are not strictly educational but which 
influence the child, his learning, his 


health, his emotional development ? 
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@ Mary Antonia Thomas 


Attendance Officers 
Provide Information 

The first resource available to prin 
cipals and teachers is the attendance 
officer, who in the course of his investi 
gation of truancy, irregular attendance 
or the making of a case history for 
the Family Court can secure valuable 


information 


concerning home condi 


tions, family relationships, economic 
factors. 


What 


family ? 


welfare agency serves the 
Is the child known to Family 
Court or the Juvenile Protective Asso 
ciation, a child guidance clinic or rec 
Does the child have a 


Does the child need 


reation center ? 
health problem 
clothing or a daily free lunch? Should 


the answer to any one of these ques 


The many offices and agencies which 
assist teacher and principal in their 
handling of “problem children” are not 
widely known even to those who need 
most the services they offer. In her article 
Miss Thomas, who holds advanced de- 
grees both in education and in social 
work, includes a list of resources and 
advises readers how to make use of them. 
The writer is principal of the Haines 
Elementary School. 





tions be “yes,” there are 


steps which 
the school can and should take 


Th Ire¢ 


the chool 


lune h can ly 


supplied by 


lunchroom 


manager when 


authorized to do so by the director of 


school lunchroom \ll that is 


neces 


Sary 1 imply to is} the director of 


schocl lunchrooms for permission to 
give such and such a child a daily free 


lunch Che 


and the principal receive 


school lunchroom manager 
written au 
thorization to 


the child 


The activitie of th 
dren Aid 


tion; the 


provide thi 


Chil 


d no explana 


school 
Ssocety ner 
organization is mentioned 
because it is a clos 


that is 


at-hand resource 


willing and ready 


to supply 
clothing to school children whose needs 


are not met by a family or welfare 


agency 


Teacher-Nurses Handle 
Health Problems 
The 


Bureau of 


teacher-nurse the 


assigned by 
Health Services 


concerned with health problems. 


is primarily 
She 


makes home visits, confers with parents 


and teachers, alerts the school to health 


conditions that require a child to be ab 


sent from school assists 


teachers to 


understand 


to plan on and to follow 
up on m clical appoimntm nt 


the 


and co 


ordinates health 


resources of thi 


community In schools to 


which a 
teacher 
the floating 


handl 


nurse has not been assigned, 


teacher-nurse ‘is able to 


ome health preblem 
The psychologist from the 


ol 4 hild 


Bureau 


Study has major role in 


helping the schools assist with 


lems.” He 


“prob 


measures mental abilities 


and recommends plac ment tor group 


pertorman spots visual, h aring, 


speech and dental needs: and recom 
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mends an education program suited to 
the child’s mental and emotional needs 
The psychologist may refer a case to 
the where causes of 


behavior clinic 


behavior and treatment 


measures are 
arrived at through joint discussion of 


school and agency personnel. 


Psychologists Serve 
In Many Capacities 

It should be emphatically stated here 
that services of the psychologist are not 
limited to The 


chclogist can be of considerable assist 


mental testing. psy 


ance as a consultant. A conference with 
child, 


teachers and parent to understand the 


teacher, and parent will help 
whole child and will indicate possible 
courses of action or poimt up clues for 


further analysis. 


Suppose it 1s felt by the psycholo 
gist that the child needs a psychiatric 
examinaticn; the psychologist will ar 
range this with one of the two Board 
of Education psychiatrists. The psy 
chiatrist works with the child and re 
ports back to the school, and the school 
staff works with the home as a team 


in efforts to carry out recommenda 
tions. The therapy recommended may 
be placement in an ungraded or social 
adjustment room, additional treatment 
the be 


from the home, 


by a social agency, study by 


havior clinic, removal 


or a myriad of other possibilities. 


Social Worker Operates 
From Central Office 


In cases where it is impractical for 


child or parents to be brought in for 


psychiatric treatment (parents may be 


unable to keep appointments because 


Nurse in 
Dephane 
Journal tor 


‘Teacher 
Schools” by 
Schools 


lSee “The Floating 
the Chicago Public 
Jensen in the Chicago 
September October, 1955 
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of heavy home responsibilities), still 


another service 1s available to harassed 


principals and teachers. 


There is one social worker in the 


Bureau of Child Study whose function 
between home, 


is that of interpreter 


school, and social agency. She makes 


a limited number of emergency home 
calls, shares records at social agencies, 
interviews parents and agency repre 
office, 


calls for help from psychologists, 


sentatives in her and receives 


teacher-nurses, adjustment 


She 


principals, 


teachers, agencies, and parents. 


can be reached on the telephone three 


days a week and is always ready to 


share her first-hand knowledge of re 
sources within the Board of Education 
or in the community. Her annual report 
handled 600 


and 


indicates that she over 


referrals last year worked with 


over sixty social agencies 


Services Provided 
By Family Court 


The school may through the School 


Case Report bring a pupil to the atten 


tion of the Family Court. Supervision 


by Family Court may cover a period 


of vears and, in cases of drunkeness, 


parental violence, neglect, 


immorality, 
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and rejection, may effect an adjustment 


for all minors in the family. 
The Family Court periodically sends 


out forms requesting information. 


These forms are not 


bother.” 


“just another 
They were designed to be of 
help to teacher and principal as well as 
to the Family Court Probation Officer. 
They alert the school to a source of 
help, making clear (especially to new 
teachers) that an agency which has a 


long-range view of the problems is 
working with the child 


these 


To the Family 


Court 


forms information 


give 
concerning the child’s adjustment, at 
tendance, achievements ; indicate if ad 
ditional study or service is needed ; and 
help guide the probation officer in his 


the child 


It should be made clear at this point 


supervision of 


that the Family Court hears and super 


vises cases of both dependent and de 
linquent children. The forms used for 


securing information from the school 
are the same for both types ol children 
although where appropriate the word 
dependent is usually typed in caps on 
top of the form. Teachers and princi 
pals may make the mistake of assuming 
that only delinquent children are super 
vised by the Court, and in this assump 
chide child 
you've been in trouble,” or 


the child, “Why is 


asking information about you 


tion may the with “Oh, 


que stion 
Court 
| his 


and 


the Family 


mistake on the part ol teachers 

principals may 

the child 
The Chicago Departme nt of Welfare 


and the 


I! ight n and hand ap 


(ounty 


( ook 


Department of 
Welfare also send forms to the school. 
These serve similar purposes and help 
the relief agency to determine courses 


of action. 





Directory of Social 
Agencies Available 


Principals and teachers should be 


familiar with two other sources of help. 


The Welfare Council of Metropolitan 
Chicago publishes a Social Service 
Directory. The Directory has four 
sections : an alphabetical listing of more 
than 600 agencies serving Chicago, with 
descriptions of services provided by 
each; agencies classified according to 
the object or work ; 

Chi 
cago, classified according to the com- 


munity area in which they 


nature of their 


agencies located in and serving 
are located ; 
agencies located in and serving Chicago 
listed alphabetically by the 


town in which they are located. The 


suburbs 


copy in current use 


\nother 
Council is the ( 


sells for $1.50. 

Welfare 

Referral 
treet, 


service of the 


ommunity 
(123 West Madison 
Randolph 6-0363), which 


lished about ten years ago as a practical 


Service 
was estab 
way of helping people with a particular 
problem find the appropriate resource. 
The majority of requests are handled 
by telephone, but inquiries by letter or 


personal visits are welcomed, 


the 
Community Referral Service has a pro 


During the Christmas season, 
gram known as the Christmas Clearing 
House. This seasonal organization acts 


as a referral service for donors: it 
channels offers of cash and special gifts 
to social agencies, institutions, families, 
and individuals. Thus, it also serves as 
a clearing house for appeals from insti- 
tutions and individuals. Families who 
are known to an agency are urged to 
file Christmas needs with that agency 
rather than to the Clearing House. In 
order to eliminate duplication, the 
House central 


Clearing maintains a 


registration file of persons for whom 
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\, 
il 


‘ Zé: : 


Christmas plans are being made by 
social agencies, organizations, and 


individuals in the community. 


Agencies Brighten 
Christmas for Children 

An article as long as this one could 
be written about the joyous, happy ex 
periences that Haines School children 
receive through the Christmas Clearing 
House. For several years a national 
organization with headquarters in Chi 
cago has provided fruit sufficient for 
each child to have an apple or orange. 
Another national organization has pro 
vided 100 gifts that 


gloves, books, puzzles, games, dolls, 


include caps, 


underwear—each individually wrapped 
and labeled with such sayings as “To 
a little girl who likes red,” “To a boy 
little 
girl, aged eight,” “To a big boy aged 


ten.” 


who likes horses,” “To a sweet 


A women’s sorority has bought a 
three-speed phonograph as a Christmas 
gift. We have received part payment 
on a school projector, a film strip pro 
jector, and a screen. For Haines School 
children, the holiday season is greatly 
enriched by the service of the Christmas 
Clearing House. 

The school should try to effect cor- 
relation of resources and avoid dupli- 
cation of effort in handling problem 


cases. The social worker in the 


Sureau 
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of Child Study will “clear” cases with 
Social Service Exchange. In this way 
the psychologist and school personnel 
will learn of any other agencies which 
the family or 


may be with 


child 


working 


Problem Cases Are 

A Joint Responsibility 
Having once referred to or 

lished 


a0 \ 
agency, 


estab 


friendly contacts with a social 
the school should not merely 
“sit back” and let the agency carry full 
responsibility. Referring a problem to 
an agency is not to be interpreted as 
getting rid of the problem. 

the 


following personnel will pay large divi 


\ personal acquaintance with 


dends: (1) the juvenile officer of the 
district police station, (2) the district 
officer of the (3) the 
case worker of the Juvenile Protective 
(4) the 
the Chicago Department of Welfare, 


Family Court, 


\ssociation, case worker of 


(5) district office 


personnel of the 


Cook County Department of Welfare 
(ADC), (6) 
recreation 


house and 
(Park District, 
Board of Education Playground), and 
Such 
acquaintances are desirable ones for all 


settlement 
personnel 


(7) community council leaders. 


teachers ; for principals and adjustment 


teachers they are necessary ones. 


It is sadly true that there are prob 


The 


will 


have no. solution. 


that 


lems which 


school is all children 


The 


with such a child in the full realization 


some 


have. school will have to work 
that it is all that he has to save him for 


productive adulthood. 


The Board of Education joins with 
other organizations in providing re 
sources at the community level. Schools 
and social agencies are learning how to 
develop efficient ways of coordinating 
their efforts. A 


our 


fuller achievement of 


educational purposes will result 


from closer cooperation on the part of 


schools and social agencies 


The most significant change in the techniques of teach- 


ing is not so much that teachers have developed radically 


new methods of teaching. It is that the average teacher 


is now expected to use techniques formerly employed only 


by the most gifted and imaginative teachers. 


— New York State Committee of the White 


House Conference on Education 
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Instructional Aids 


For Physical Education 


Easily Secured Materials Help 


To Provide Success in Teaching 


What makes one physical education 
achieve better 
Both 


»4 hooling 


( xcel or 


the 


department 


results than other have 


teachers with similar and 


traming both have average equipment 
little 


which will 


and facilities. Frequently it 1s 


things such as tea hing aids 


make the program more successful 


\n example from baseball serves to 


show how small may be the 


margin 
between the star and the ordinary per 
former. The ball player with a batting 


average of .250 makes five hits in 


twenty times at bat 


The star batting 
at .300 makes just one more hit, or six 


in twenty. That added five per cent in 


hitting power is all it takes to give 


the player considerably more earning 


power. ‘Teaching aids may be the de 
termining factor between the ordinary 


and the star department. Most of the 


Visual aids to teaching have been with 
us for a long time, but Louis Jorndt, a 
supervisor in the Bureau of Health and 
Physical Education, is the first man we 
know of to provide a comprehensive list- 
ing of easily constructed aids for physical 
education and playground teachers. The 
informative illustrations are by Martin 
Topper, a supervisor in the same de- 
partment. 
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following teaching aids described below 
can be easily made and will be found 
helpful both in school and recreational 
activities, 


IXvery physical education department 
should have one or more scoring de 
vices available for use during various 
class games. These should be so located 
that the players can use them without 
assistance from the teacher 

Ribbons, arm bands, shirts, pinnies, 
and the like serve as simple means of 
lesignating teams. These will aid and 
add interest for player and spectator 
and should be used when playing team 


games 


\ reach-jump board is a desirable 
challenge to every child in the gym 
nasium. A piece of chalk may be used 
to record height of jump. A standing 
broad jump measuring scale properly 
painted on a landing mat will also offer 


a challenge to most youngsters. 


Just as a stethoscope is part of the 
doctor’s equipment and a hammer is 
part of a carpenter's, so a stop-watch 
is an essential possession of every 
teacher in the physical education or 


recreational field. 
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Easel- or clock-type scoreboards may 
be easily constructed by the pupils. 


\ll apparatus can be properly, cleat 


ly, and visibly named. Diagramati 
illustrations of activities suited to var 
ious pieces of apparatus can be posted 


nearby 


placed, well-made bulletin 
These 


inspira 


Properly 
boards are useful teaching aids 
can by 


colorful, informative, 


tional and educational 


Definite, marked off areas on outdoor 


facilities for touch football, baseball, 


soccer, etcetera, will and 


These 


with bright colored paint on the fence, 


save time 


energy areas can be marked 


sidewalk, buildings, and other appro 


priate spots. Indicators of some kind 


to designate goals or boundary lines 


for outside games will help make the 
more 


games interesting and reduce the 


number of disputed decisions 


Colorful, well-made tournament 


brackets posted In appropriate places 


motivate interest 
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Diagrams (right) illustrate use of equip- 
ment; the reach-jump board (left) is a 
challenge. 7 


Use of a roll call 


methods of 


board is one of 


many attendance 


taking 


which save time and effort. It can be 


used effectively in the gymnasium, 


swimming pool, or class room 


(he batting tee is a valuable aid in 


he beginning player the art 


teaching t 
of batting correctly. 
Most 


weight 


departments post a_height 


place marked on 


chart with a 


wall 
themselves \ 


the for the children to measure 


scale nearby or in the 


Pupils will use a handy broad jump 
measuring scale at every opportunity. 
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locker 


capacity. 


room will usually be used to 


\ record player and a good selection 
of records will augment activities and 
is a desirable teaching aid \ record 
library which would include selections 
for many activities besides dancing can 
gradually be built up 

Official badges or tags give prestige 
Phey 


function 


to the wearers should be issued 


for all athleti 


+RUBBER HOSE 
IN BASE 


PAINTED BRIGHTLY) 


Boundary markers may be rather fancy 
(top) or simply be hinged boards painted 
in bright colors. 


Some of the aids mentioned above 


are available through regular supply 


channels ; most of them will have to be 
made. In almost every case, however, 
the materials needed are easily obtained, 
and much of the work can and should 


be done by interested students lhe art 


BALr 
> RESTS ow Top 


RUBBER 
RADIATOR 


Batting tees help beginning baseball! 
players. 


and shop teachers are almost invariably 


cooperative if their assistance is sought. 


Once acquired, the items should be 


easily accessible and ready for use 
when needed; they should be set up, 
displayed, or distributed quickly; they 


should be properly stored after use. 
Used in such a manner the teaching 

the 

between the star and the average de 


aids may well make difference 


partment 


1 do not remember a bad teacher in all my experience. 


They were all different, of course, but they were the salt 


of the earth. They gave us our high ideals, and they hardly 


ever received more than $40 a month for it. 


Memoirs of Harry S. Truman 
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Teaching Modern Greek 


in Chicago High Schools 


Classes in This Unusual Offering 


Are Entering Their Twentieth Year 


Greek is 
one of the most recent additions to the 


The teaching of modern 
curriculum of the public high schools 
of Chicago. 

Modern Greek has been taught in 
the Greek parochial schools of Chicago 
the 
Most of 


and other American cities since 


beginning of this century. 


these schools are part-time schools 
the 
for children of Greek descent and of 
the Orthodox faith, to 
them the Greek language and the re 
A few of these 


regular Greek- American 


holding classes in late afternoon 


Greek teach 
ligion of their fathers. 
schools are 
elementary schools teaching all the ele 
mentary school subjects with modern 
The 
the 
School of 


Chicago, of which the writer was prin 


Greek added to the curriculum. 
oldest of this 


Greek 


type of school is 


Socrates American 
cipal for several years previous to the 
introduction of modern Greek into the 
public high schools. 


Some of the alumni of this school, 
while attending Crane Junior College, 
conceived the idea of introducing mod 
ern Greek into the college, and signed 
a petition for this purpose. The appli 
cation was approved by the dean of 


the college, but that was the beginning 
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of the depression of 1930 and the idea 
did not 1935, 
under the leadership of Dr. Nicholas 
the 


materialize. Later, in 


Cherones, Hellenic Educational 
League of Chicago was organized rep 
resenting all clubs, communities, and 
citizens of 


associations of American 


Greek origin in Chicago and _ vicinity. 


Project Encounters 
Many Difficulties 

This organization made an applica 
tion to the Chicago Board of Education 
for the introduction of modern Greek 
into the public high schools of Chicago. 
The subject was approved by the late 
Superintendent Bogan and by the 
Board of Education, and classes were 
to begin in February, 1936. Then Mr. 
Bogan died suddenly, and his successor 
rejected the whole plan. Dr. Cherones 


It was not easy to get courses in 
modern Greek authorized during the na- 
tionalistic ‘thirties when foreign language 
teaching generally was on the decline. 
How this was done, and how it is taught 
in Chicago is the topic of this paper by 
the man who teaches modern Greek at 
Austin High School. The article is adapted 
from a talk given last Spring at the 
University of Kentucky Language Con- 
ference. 





insisted that the idea was educationally 


sound, and finally the Superintendent 
agreed to give the project a trial on a 


very small scale. 


Under such circumstances classes 
were organized in September, 1936 
first at Austin High School, 


a preliminary study showed that the 


where 


classes would stand a fair chance of 


and later in three 
Of thes 
Austin and 


full 


good enrollment, 


other high schools four high 
schools two Amundsen 


continue to offer a program of 


The 


and 


five classes of modern Greek 


other two school Englewood 


McKinley 
due to a lack of student demand caused 
by the shift of 
descent from these high school districts. 
\ll classes are fully the 
North-Central As Colleges 


and See 


discontinued the program 
population of Greek 


accredited by 
ociation of 


ndar yY oo hool 


The reasons for offering instruction 


in modern Greek are many. The study 


of modern Greek language and litera 
ture offers the same cultural and edu 
study in 


cational advantages as similar 


It is also the best 


(are k 


any other languag« 


introduction to classical and to 


Biblical or koine Greek 


Knowledge of Greek 

Aids in Vocabulary Development 
\ knowledge of modern Greek en 

the vocabulary, as it 


riches student's 


involves a study of the roots of a large 


proportion ot the word to b found 


in the English vocabuary. This is of 
particular value to students who expect 


to follow the protessions and sciences. 
The study of modern Greek, which 
involves the study of the life and his 


tory of modern Greek people, will en 


able the 


( reek 


American-born children of 


parentage to obtain a_ fuller 
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understanding of the culture of their 
the conflict 
which usually exists between first gen- 


homes, and thus lessen 
eration Americans and its foreign-born 
parents. This will inevitably lead to 
better citizenship. 

The four-year course of study in 
modern Greek followed at Austin and 
Amundsen High Schools attempts to 


provide the student with: 


] the 
the language 


ability to converse comfortably in 


the ability to read modern Greek silently 
or orally with full understanding and 
to translate the Greek into English and 
vice-versa. 


the ability to print and to 
ively the Greek alphabet 


write cur 


the ability to use the language to ex 
press his thoughts in writing 

an appreciation of modern Greek liter 
ature 

an understanding and interest in the 
study of 
Greek 


modern 
cultural 


well as 
with emphasis on the 


ancient as 


and literary value of the 


language in 
its relationship to English 


Language Is Taught 
Through Modern Methods 


A combination of direct and indirect 


method is used in teaching. If neces 
sary, the meanings of new words are 
given in [english for the first time, but 
the language of the classroom is Greek 
insofar as possible. Tl + vocabulary of 
the students is enriched day by day by 
learning the use of the new words in 
the text and by using them in oral and 
written composition. Careful and in 
tensive study is made of [English words 


taken from the Greek. 

Reading, writing, pronunciation, and 
conversation are introduced in the first 
year and are continued throughout the 
course. The analytico-synthetical 
method is used in teaching the mechan 


ics of reading and in introducing new, 
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difficult 


courst 


words in the beginning of the 


Phonetics are studied 


inten- 
sively and extensively in the beginning 
and throughout if necessary Phonetic 
transcription is given but not insisted 
upon: Transliteration of Greek names 
and cognates is taught 


The unit method is used throughout 
the course, making Reading (oral and 


silent). Understanding 


(including de 


rivatives, historical and pragmatic ana 


lysis, grammatical analysis and study, 


comprehension and vocabulary building 
exercises) and [Expression (oral and 
written composition in the many forms ) 


an interrelated whole woven around 


the studied text. 


Rules of Grammar Are 
Derived Inductively 


Grammar in the first year is taught 


incidentally as it is necessary to under 


stand the Greek text. Intensive and 


extensive study of grammar is made 


in succeeding years with rules derived 


inductively and with exercises and par 


adigms derived from the grammar 


book and from the text, which is thus 


clarified. 
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Dramatization, class discussion and 
debates, composition, and letter writing 
for added 


the languag« 


are used practice in using 
Memorization of se 
lected poems ot modern Greek litera 
Drills 


mastery ot 


ture 1s encouraged and tests 


are used to imsure funda 


mentals and a notebook is required of 


students in all the semesters of the 


course 


This course of study was intended 


primarily for students of Greek de 


scent, but any student can profit by 


Isocrates 
called 


Greek 


studying Greek becatise, as 
should be 
partaking of 
said, “We are all Greeks” cyl 
And 
“except the blind 


said, ‘Greeks rather 
those 
Shelly 


turally 


culture 


speaking since in ow 


Western civilization 


forces of nature there is nothing that 


moves that 1s not Greek in its origin 


the study of Greek by \merican 


any 


or any member of any Western nation 


is not merely the study of a 


loreign 


language but a study of his own lan 


yuaye and civilization, the highest a 


pects of which are deeply rooted in 


Greek language and culture 





Western Civilization’s 
Debt to Greek Culture 


The Romans were the first people 


to understand this, and they became 
great not because of their conquests but 
by their adopting, imitating, and mak 
ing their own the Greek culture with 


No 


Roman of importance was considered 


which they came into contact. 


educated unless he knew Greek and 


had studied Greek philosophy, art, and 
And if the 


are considered our immediate cultural 


literature. Romans, who 


ancestors, owe that debt to the Greeks, 
how important it is for us to follow 
their example and to become more 
highly educated and more thoroughly 
studying Greek, the basis 


Western 


But what am I doing? Trying to 


cultured by 


and fountain of all culture. 


bring an owl to Athens, trying to con 


vince educated and language-minded 


people of the value of the study of 


Greek? Am I repeating the fault of an 


ancient orator who for a considerable 


time in the agora was praising and eu- 
logizing Hercules when an Athenian 
rose from the audience and asked him, 
“What is the use of this praise? Who- 
ever accused Hercules of any wrong- 


doing ? 


full of 


Greek, especially in its scientific terms. 


Our English language is 
Our education from the alphabet to 
philosophy, poetry, mathematics, is all 
Greek. 
monastery, from deacon to bishop, 1s 
Our life 


necropsy and the cemetery is Greek, 


Our religion from church to 


all Greek. from embryo to 
and our wellbeing from the physician 
to the pharmacist and to the clinic is 
Greek. Our political life from democ 
racy to diplomacy and strategy is also 
Greek. Even 
Greek! | 
course of Greek and Latin to teach the 
the 


guages is a necessary foundation of a 


our atomic energy is 


am convinced that a basic 


fundamentals of two basic lan- 


sound education for any citizen of the 
Western democracies, 


Instruction in eight foreign languages is currently being 


given in Chicago public high schools, although no one 


school offers all eight. In addition to the more widespread 


courses in Spanish, French, Latin, and German, there are 


classes in Hebrew, Italian, Polish, and modern Greek. 


Spanish is by far the most popular offering. 
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Newspaper Publicity for 


School Dramatic Productions 


We publiciz 


similar dramatic presentations in order 


a high school play and 


to build an audience. Teachers and 


students who have worked for weeks 
on a production are gratified when the 
Parents 


auditorium is filled. particu 


the 
And it 


parents and other adults in the com 


larly those of participants -— are 


pleased, too is desirable that 


munity become accustomed to visit the 


school occasionally Thus, the many 


benefits which result from a full hous 
make all the work involved in publiciz 


ing a play worthwhile. 


Members of committees appointed 


to do the important promotion job both 


inside and outside the school should be 


selected just as members of the cast 


are selected —for interest and aptitude. 


Media they use may range from school 
bulletin boards to Chicago daily news 


papers. Success in using these various 
media will depend to a large extent on 


the caliber of the committees. 


Securing sizable audiences for high 
school productions is frequently a real 
problem in these days of conflicting 
entertainment media. Effective promotion 
is a means of doing this, and Mr. Powell, 
of the Drama Division of Row, Peterson 
and Company, offers some highly prac- 
tical suggestions for getting adequate 
newspaper publicity. 
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What 


available 


are the publicity avenues 


for schools with dramati 
offerings ? 
Promotion devices commonly used 
include placing posters throughout th 
schocl and in neighborhood merchants’ 
windows and rubber stamping the nam 
and dates of the play on the school 


cafeteria napkins, library slips, etcetera 


Circularizing Local 
Service Organizations 


A good method for reaching the 


prospective audience is through reli 


gious and service clubs in the school’s 
These 
church and community groups, as well 
school’s PTA Mothers 


An announcement letter writ 


area organizations imelude 


as each and 
Council. 
ten to the presidents of such groups 
will often be read at 


meetings If the 


organization issues a newsletter or bul 
letin to its members, it may well print 
an announcement about the play. 


Most 


Stations are 


Chicago radio and television 


unlikely media for pro 


moting a school play; however, th 
Board of Education’s division of radio 
and television will be glad to 


assist 
teachers who have an idea for possible 
publicity. Students engaged in play pro 
duction are interviewed by 


WBEZ, the Board's own station. 
Station WTTW began operation in 
September as 


TV station 


sometimes 


educational 


like 


Chicago's 


( hicago’s schools, 
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other cultural and educational organi 
zations in the city, have time periods 
assigned to them on WTTW. The 
tation welcomes announcements of 
school production 
build a 


school play which would not only pub 
that 


Occasionally it 


may program around a high 


licize also 


lo« al 


mmunity at 


particular play but 


demonstrate the high caliber of 


student drama to the « 


Arye 


newspaper however which 


erve as the most important single 


medium of publi itv available to school 


cdramati group Promotion commit 


tees will find that assiduous and intelli 
gent cultivation of newspaper publicity 


large dividend 


Making Full Use 
Of School Newspapers 


\n obvious medium tort 


pap 1 


Is of 


promotion 


the chool play is the tudent 


\rousing interest among student 


paramount importance because they 


make up large part of the potential 


audience. Since a play 1s an important 


school event th tudent 


newspaper 
can be expected to publish a number 


of stori about it 


for en h produc tion the chool news 


pap I can normally b expected to 


pl init 


] An 


chosen t« at the 


article giving ame of the play 


and 


information as to 


titre 
place of trye 


who is elig 


\ story 


cast with the 


announcing e selection ot the 


tudents and the 
roles they 
An article telling of the 


students to the 


appomtment of 


tage crew, make-up 
costume and promotion committees, and 
other production jobs (If the staff is 
small or if the new 


than 


paper is publi hed 


less often weekly, it may be de 


sirable to combine this with the previous 


story.) 


The 


sales. 


announcement of 
This 


ticket 


advance 
should appear from 
ten to three days before the actual play 
performance. 


story 


A review of the play, appearing, of 


course, after the first performance, and 
usually written by some member of the 


school newspaper staff 


The should 


contain a paragraph giving the per 


first four stories each 


formance date or dates, locations where 


tickets may be obtained, and the price 


of admission. A paragraph or two 


describing the play may also be used, 


for example: “All in the Family is a 
three 


act comedy which describes what 


high 


outspoken comments on 


happens when a school senior 


male 5 some 


a radio panel.” 


In addition to these basi 


news sto 


ries, school papers will carry special 


features on the play. Prepared by a 
promotion committee member or sug 
gested to the student editor as a story 
to assign to a reporter, a feature artic] 
may be based on the work of the stage 
crew, special lighting to be used, the 


search for unusual o1 


props, or any 
interesting aspects of the production 
Interviews with the dramatics teacher 


cast members ot 


committee heads ar 


also feature possibilities 


Community Papers 
Are Effective Aids 


Secause a school play is a community 
affair, an effective medium for pub 
licity is the neighborhood newspaper, 


of which there 


are more than sixty 


published in Chicago. These neighbor 
hood papers vary in size and somewhat 
in content, but all are circulated in 
spec ific areas and all give preterence to 
neighborhood news. The homes of stu 
dents in a high school will ordinarily 
be spread out over the circulation areas 
The 


of several of these newspapers. 
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neighborhood newspaper prints news 


about only those peopl living in its 


area; therefore, it is well to call the 


newspapers to determine their circula 


tion limits and to tailor specific news 


re] a 


s to conform to them 


Because th papers contain news 


ot all aspects of community life, they 


will not use as 


many stories about a 


school play nor will the stories usually 


be a detailed as thos 


printed in a 


student newspaper. Som 


| community 


papers will use only 


school play Other 


one storv on a 


Mwy wus two ofr 
Study ol 


a particular paper 


three consecutive issues of 


in deter 


issist 


will 


Mining custom in If only 
likely to be printed, the 
hould be a 


the information 


Spec inc cases 
one story 1s 
full one 
uitable 


first news release 


: 
containing all 


for the new come rned 


spaper 


nm pecial rules to follow when 


articles for community news 


circulation 
vhich the 


the rare 


eacher in charge of the play and 


me number at which he 
during the day. The 


iditional ir 
itl ou Ai i 


may 
editor 


formation and 


to et at 


juickly and 


tories to the editor rather 


ivering them im person 


likely 


newspapers 1s 


The story most to be used by 


the neighborhood one 


announcing the play selected, the per 


formance dates and place, the names 


of students who will have roles in the 
| 


where tickets 


lay, and the plac 


Way 


| 
he pure hase d 
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Chicago neighborhood 


newspapers 
rarely publish feature articles about a 
school play However, editors 


SOIC 


state that they would welcome feature 


stories that are 


Che 


material about school plays is seldom 


of general community 


interest 


principal reason such 


printed is that it is not submitted 


Try the Daily 

Newspapers Also 
Che four Chicago daily newspapers 

should be considered in planning pub 


\lthough 


a small number of 


licity for the chool play 


they use only 


items 
about events at particular schools, they 
will publish a few paragraphs about a 


ailable This Is 


particularly true of the Chicago Tribun 


play when space is a 


which publishe pecial neighborhood 


Thursdays and Sundays 
The ( hicago 


distributes 


sections on 
Board of Education 


chool 


have 


son news and the 


daily newspapers 


signed to gathering 


reporters 
such news, but the 


possibiliti s OT 


raining mention im the 


metropolitan press are much better if 


the promotion committee for the play 
also sends a news directly to the 


othe ‘ 


item 
newspaper 

In preparing new releast or the 
daily names of at least th 
hould 


their year in 


paper th 
principal members of the cast 
with 


be included along 


school. Th 


the title 


main facts about the play 


the date ot pertormance 


etcetera will, of course, he tated 


In writing these stori include any 
that 


t of the editor 


material (in brief form) might 


excite the 


inter Lf the 


play is unusual or interesting in a 


special way, the editor may send a 


reporter and photog iphet to the school 


for a story 


Articles for the daily newspapers 


should be sent out well in advance of 
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the play’s pertormance dates. If two 
items are prepared for the metropolitan 
the first should be 
publication about a 


date, 


papers, timed for 


month before the 
performance the second, a week 


before 


The daily newspapers, like the neigh 


borhood papers, prefer that news re- 


leases be mailed to their offices. Here 
too the name and telephone number of 
the teacher in charge of the play should 


When 


the Chicago Tribune, 


be given material to 


sending 
address it to: 
Ne ighborhood Sections, Room 457, 435 
North Michigan Chicago 11. 


Articles mailed to the other three daily 


Avenue, 


newspapers should be addressed simply 
to “City Editor,” 


Form of Releases 
Is Important Factor 


News and feature articles submitted 
to any editor may not receive the atten 
tion they otherwise would if they are 
carelessly prepared. Unless an editor 


is extremely short of material, care 


lessly written articles are more likely 


to end up in the editor's wastebasket 
Most news 


stick to the 


than on the printed page 
papers want stories which 
facts. Care should be taken to avoid 


the inclusion in releases of opinion, 


“plugs.” All 
typed and double 
should be 


editorializing, and 


should be 


5] vet ed 


cop) 
neatly 
Information com 
plete and all names checked for correct 


spelling 


School, neighborhood, and daily 


newspapers will use, at least occasion 


ally, photographs of a school play. 


Sometimes they 


will send a photog 


rapher to get such pictures. If the 
promotion committee wishes to prepare 


one or two photos to send to news 
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should be 


served. The photo should be posed with 


papers, certain rules ob- 
people doing something. They should 
be closely grouped rather than spread 
over the stage. Costumes are manda- 
tory. It is important that the faces in 
the photo be distinct and that all indi 
viduals be clearly identified. Photo- 
graphs should be glossy prints and 


preferably 8 by 10 inches in size. 
Since photographs are expensive, it 
is wise to accompany each“with a self 
the 
newspaper editor is unable to use the 
picture, he then 


may be remailed to another newspaper 


addressed stamped envelope. If 


will 


return it and it 


An excellent method of getting pho 


tographs for use in the 


school play is to invite the school’s 


promoting 


camera club to take pictures of play 
back 


scenery. Such pictures can be used as 


rehearsals, stage activity, and 
attractive display material in the school 
as well as for newspapers. 

The approach to newspaper public 
ity described here is necessarily incom 


plete. Nor is it meant to be too rigid. 


Particular situations will require par 


ticular treatment. It is hoped however 
that the values inherent in newspaper 
publicity for dramatic productions and 
some means of attaining it have been 


made clear. 


ay, 
: 
A> x! 
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News in Education 


Examinations for 
Teaching Certificates 


Che Board of Examiners has author- 
ized examinations to be given Decem 
ber 27, 1955, for the following: High 
school English, general science, mathe 
matics, 


physical education (women), 


and physics; elementary special play 
The 
filing applications for these examina 


1955. All candi 


dates must meet the requirements for 


ground (women), deadline for 


tions 1s December 9, 
admission as specified in the Circular 
of Information. 

I.xaminations authorized for 1956 in 
the elementary fields of certification are 
the Kindergarten and Primary Grades 
1, 2, and 3. March 3 and 
September 22; the Intermediate and 
Upper Grades 3-8, offered March 10 
22 \n 


will be offered for Elementary Family 


offered on 


and September examination 


Instructors and Assistant Family In 


structors on September 22. The exam 
inations scheduled for March 3 and 10 
will be open to spring quarter 1956, 
June 1956, and August 1956 graduates 
who have majored in the field of the 
examination. These scheduled for Sep- 


») 


tember 22 to mid-term 


graduates 


will be 
1957 


open 
have 
majored in the field of the examination. 


February who 
Examination for high school certi- 


ficates authorized for 1956 are those 
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Us hak od de ee eee heed 


@ Edited by George J. Steiner 
Chicago Teachers College 


in accounting, art, biology, business 
French, 


general science, history, home making 


training, chemistry, English, 
arts, Latin, library science, mathemat 
ics, physics, stenography (Gregg 


shorthand and typing), stenography 
(Pitman shorthand and typing), vocal 
music, auto shop, electric shop, forge 
shop, foundry, industrial arts labora 
tory, machine shop, print shop, wood 
shop, and drafting (mechanical draw 
ing) all of which will be 


\pril 23 


Further information and applications 


given on 


examinations 
the office of the 
Examiners, Room 242, 228 


LaSalle Street 


for admission to these 


may be obtained at 
Board ol 


North 


Law Requires Yearly 
X-Rays from Teachers 
\ll Board of 
should that 
658 law 


Kdueation employees 
Senate Bill 
and is to 
This 
provides that all school employees shall 
Plans 


are being made at present to work out 


know Illinois 
this 


effective in 


became year 


become 1956 law 


submit chest X-rays annually. 
a cooperative relationship with public 
agencies so that all employees may have 
chest 
and 
venience 


X-rays processed without cost 


with the least amount of incon 
Further announcements con 
cerning procedures to be followed will 


be made early in 1956 
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Offer $3,000 for Manuscript 
Of Book for Children 

The 1956 contest preliminary to the 
dollar 


worthy contribution to children’s 


three thousand award for a 
liter 
Wilcox 


contest 


been announced by 
‘J he 


ature has 
Follett 
opens on January 1, 1956, and closes 
on July 1, 1956. To be eligible, all 
manuscripts must be postmarked within 
date 


and Company 


the above 


Manuscripts may be either fiction o1 
non-fiction in the form of plays, poetry, 


collections of 


tori or translations 


Fantasy should be submitted only if in 
the author's opinion it contains specifi 


hese 


selection by the 


points ol merit points Of merit, 


the basis for judges, 


include interest, emotional appeal, sig 


nificance of theme, quality of writing, 
characterization, durability, plus such 
specific qualities as educational, humor 


ous, or inspirational value 


Manuscripts submitted should appeal 


to children between the ages of eight 


and sixteen his age-range can be di 


vided into two groups: eight to twelve 


vears of ave and twelve to sixteen 
Che length of the material is not rigid 
and will depend to 


the plot 


some extent upon 


digest of the 
governing the 


Following is a main 


revulations and 


contest 
the award 


] Any writet 
he has had 
book 


entries as he 


may enter whether or not 


previous publications in 


form, and may submit as many 


wish No employee ol 
relative 
Follett 

2 Lhe 


mous 


of any employee of Wilcox and 
Company is eligible 


judges’ decision must be 
and the 


the decision of the 


unani 
author agrees to accept 
final. All 

original, type 
English, double 
side of the 
blank 


judges as 


manuscripts must be 


written copies, m 
spaced, and typed on one 
paper only An entry must ac 
manusript submitted, 

Charles W Follett 
South Wabash Avenue, 


lino 


company each 
addressed to The 
Award, 126 


Chicago 5, 
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Full hook 
granted to 


publishing 
Wilcox 
with the 


rights will be 
Follett 
acting as the 


and Com 


pany publisher 
author’s agent for all subsidiary rights, 
unless the author is represented by an 
The winning manuscript will be 
awarded $1,000 as an outright payment 
and $2,000 as 
ties Both 


lication of the book 


agent 


an advance against royal 
sums 


will be paid on pub 
Previous winners of the award are: 
Carol Hoff, Johnny Texas, 1950; 
Sydney Taylor, All-of-a~-Kind Family, 
1951; Reba Paeff Mirsky, Thirty-one 
Brothers and Sisters, 1952; ‘Trella 
Lamson Dick, Tornado Jones, 1953; 
Beatrice Liu, Little Wu and the Water 
melons, 1954; and Tom Cluff, Minut. 
men of the Sea, 1955. All 


were non-professional writers 


winners 


Further information may be obtained 
by addressing queries to the address 
noted above 


Announce Program Schedule 

For Kindergarten-Primary Group 
\ schedule of meetings for the first 

half of 1956 has been announced by the 

Chicago Public Schools Kindergarten 


Primary Association, Meetings will be 
held in Room 1906 of the Republic 
Building, 209 South State Street at 


4:15 p. m 


Thursday, January 5 
Speaker : Miss Mary Cole, Instructor 

in Art, Chicago Teachers College 

Subject: 2D and 3D Design Work 
shop 

lhursday, February 2 

Speaker: Mr. Charles E 

Superintendent of Schools, 


Summit-Bedford Park, Illinois 


Wingo, 
\rgo 


Subject: The Importance of Phonics 


in the Learning to Read Process 
March 1 

Speaker: Miss Lulu Kilpatrick, 
Music Consultant, Oak Park Ele 
mentary Schools. 


Subject: 


Chursday, 


Children’s Delight 


Rhythms, Demonstration. 
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Thursday, April 5 


Speaker: Dr. Ruth Dunbar, Educa 
tion Reporter, Chicago Sun-Times. 


Subject: Can Johny Read ? 


Che group's annual luncheon meet 
ing will be held on Saturday, June 2, 
at the Wedgwood 


Room of Marshall 
Field and Company 


further information relative to the 
from Miss 
[Isaac at 854 North Drake 


\venue or by phoning Belmont 5-8306. 


Merit Scholarship Plan 
Goes Into Operation 
Kstablishment of 


meetings may be obtained 


Margrethe G 


the largest inde 
pendent college scholarship program in 
\merican education was 
announced this Fall by John Stalnaker, 
president, and Laird Bell, chairman of 


the National Merit 


Scholarship Corporation. The program 


the history of 


the Board of 


features a nationwide search for talent 


at the high school level, designed to 
locate young men and women of high 
aptitude and make it possible for them 


illege 
status 


to vo to e regardless of their 


financial 


It is the belief of the National Merit 
Scholarship Corporation that too many 
good students do not go on to college. 
Over the decade American col 
leges and universities will not lack for 


students 


next 


But without new measures to 
locate the best talent among our youth 


and encourage their further education 


in larger numbers than at present, the 
nation will fall short of developing its 


ultimate sources of talent 


Chere is a growing recognition of 


this problem throughout the country, 


but until recently no concentrated ef 


fort was made to design an instrument 


capable of its solution. Colleges and 


universities are eager to obtain able 


students and offer a variety of financial 


aids. But the majority of colleges are 


irgentl in need of greater funds for 
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financially 
equipped to support from their general 


all purposes and are not 
funds the large numbers of deserving 
high school graduates who lack means 
to yo to college 

Similarly many corporations are 
to make ofts through scholas 


W hile 


have established programs administered 


ready 
ships to needy students. some 
directly by the corporation, many have 
found no generally accepted method to 
accomplish their objective 

Chese factors give rise to the major 
objectives of the National Merit Schol 
arship corporation: to locate through 
out the country the most able youth ; to 


make it possible for these young people 


to get a college education regardless of 
their financial situation; and to make it 
easy for business enterprises to con 


tribute effectively to the support of 
higher education. 

The selection of potential scholar 
ship candidates is to be accomplished 
Keach 
the 24.000 sec 


ondary schools in the country 


through an elimination process 
fall administrators of 
public 
invited to select 


and private—will be 


candidates. Each school will select its 
own candidates by whatever means 1t 


decides hose selected will then be 
given a screening test at their schools 
This first test was given on October 26 

\ professionally supervised Colleg: 
Entrance Board scholastic aptitude test 
will state to 


high scorers on the s¢ reening test Phi 


be administered in each 


test has been set for January 14, 1956 
High scorers on this final test will then 
be asked to supply further information 


on school records, recommendations 


and personality assessment. Only after 


the winners have been selected through 


merit will their financial need he de 


termined and the size of individual 


scholarship set. The grant accompany 
ing a scholarship will be confidential 
The four-year scholarship, awarded 


solely on judgment of ability to profit 
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from a college education, includes the 
right to select any accredited college or 
that may vary 
from no lower than $100 annually if 
little full 
tuition and living costs, depending upon 


university, an award 


there is financial need, to 


individual circumstances 


Since tuition covers only a portion 
of the cost to the college providing an 
education, all scholarships will carry a 
supplemental “cost-of-education” grant 
to the college. The college grant equals 
the tuition fee except that the tuition 
plus the grant cannot exceed $1,500. 
If tuition is $400, the grant is $400; if 
tuition is $600, the grant is $600. In 
tax-supported colleges where it is not 
always possible for the institution to 
accept private funds for general use, 
the grant-in-aid shall be used only for 
scholarship assistance to other students. 
rhis device spreads the scholarship 
funds over the widest possible base. 

A business or individual may donate 
any desired number of scholarships on 
The 


calculated on 


each 
the 
average cost of all scholarships in a 


a four-year basis cost of 


scholarship will be 
given year. The money given by a 
donor goes entirely into scholarship 
funds and the supplemental cost-of 
The 


operation of the selection program and 


education grants to the colleges. 


administration of all scholarships will 
be paid by the corporation out of funds 
provided from grants for this purpose. 


If the donor wishes, his identity is 
completely maintained at all times by 
giving each such scholarship the donor’s 
name, e.g. the American Lumber Prod 
ucts Merit Scholarship. In addition, 
donors may specify such limitations on 
the use of their funds as geographical 


locations of colleges, career purpose, 


sex of students, and parents’ occupa- 


tions. The Corporation or the donor 
will then select, from the winners of 


the competition, students conforming as 
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nearly as possible to the donor's re 
quirements. 


First awards will be made about 
May 1, 1956, and the first group of 
approximately 350 winning candidates 
will enter college in September, 1956 
Initial funds of $20,500,000 to fi 
nance the program were supplied and 
earmarked for use as follows: 
1. Ten million dollars granted by the Ford 
Foundation spent at the rate of 
million dollars per year for ten 
years for four-year college scholarships 
to high school students on the basis of 
the program previously explained 
Eight 


to be 


one 


million dollars granted by the 
Ford Foundation to establish a fund with 
which to match contributions received 
from other corporations or donors for 
the purpose of establishing additional 
scholarships. There is no fixed rate of 
expenditure for this fund; however, the 
largest sum permitted to match any one 
donation in a given year is $250,000 
The use of the eight million dollar fund 
depends on the build-up of funds from 
private donors, corporations, businesses, 
or other groups. In both of the above 
grants the Ford Foundation has waived 
its right to have these scholarships carry 
the Ford Foundation name or any ref- 
erence to it. At the present writirfg, 
matching funds to this phase of the 
grant have been received from the 
Sears-Roebuck Foundation ($600,000) 
and from Time, Inc. ($30,000). 

Two million five hundred thousand 
dollars granted by the Ford Foundation 
and the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York to cover the costs of administra- 
tion for a ten-year period, and to cover 
the cost of developing and operating a 
nation-wide selection program. This 
grant permits all other donations to be 
used exclusively for scholarships 


The National Merit School Scholar- 
ship Corporation is located at 1580 
Sherman Avenue, Evanston, Illinois. 


Midwest Center To Train 
Young School Administrators 

Six young public-school administra- 
tors will be added to the staff of the 
Midwest Administration Center of the 
University of Chicago as the first step 
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in a new intensive program to improve 
public-school administration, according 
to a recent announcement of Francis S. 
Chase, director of the center and chair- 
man of the university’s department of 
education 

Financed by a $400,000 
from the W. K. Kellogg Foundation, 
the program for the years 1955-58 in 


grant of 


volves the University of Chicago and 
inter 
ested in improving the training they 
offer in school administration. 
at th 


cipate in the program 


other colleges and universities 
Schools 
secondary level will also parti- 


\dministrators added to the staff of 
the center will be appointed associates 
for an average period of two years. 
During this time, they will be trained 
in all aspects of school administration, 
and will act as liaison personnel in an 
exchange of ideas with other colleges 
and universities. Research findings of 
the center’s clinics will be applied by 
the associates to problems in ad 
ministration submitted by cooperating 


schor Is 


Che 


series of seminars on the extension and 


program will also include a 
clarification of administrative theory. 
Underlying the program is the research 
material prepared by the center during 
the past four years as part of a nation 
wide cooperative program in educa 
tional administration. 

1950, the Midwest 


Center is one of the regional centers of 


Inaugurated in 


the Cooperative Program in Education- 
al Administration sponsored by the 


School Ad- 


The Kellogg Foundation 


\merican Association of 
ministrators 
has financed all the regional centers in 


the program 
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School Progress Exhibit 
Begins National Tour 

Sponsored by the Henry Ford Mu 
seum and Greenfield Village of Dear 
born, Michigan, and the Encyclopedia 
\mericana, 


an exhibit known as 


Schoolroom Progress USA began in 
September a three-to-five year tour of 
the United States with special cere 
monies in Union Station, Washington, 
Dp: ¢ 


lhe exhibit has three purposes: to 
encourage an interest 
Americans in 
teaching as a profession; to pay tribute 
to the the 


teacher ; increase 


ever-increasing 
on the part of young 
contribution of \merican 
and to interest im 


schools and school facilities. According 


to present plans Schoolroom Progress 


USA will stop at approximately 150 
cities lor an average visit of five days 


The National 


\ssociation will provide material con 


in each city. Education 


taining sugyestions 


pertaining to the 


local use of the exhibition 

The exhibit depicts the contrast be 
tween the schoolroom of yesterday and 
today. It is contained in two specially 
designed railroad cars that will be dis 
played on railroad sidings in much the 
the 


“old” car, life-sized models of 


same manner as Freedom Train 
In the 
nineteenth century classrooms will in 
clude early American writing imple 
ments and schoolroom equipment; the 
similar models 


“new” car contains 


based on contemporary standards 

\lthough Schoolroom Progress USA 
is not scheduled to visit Illinois during 
the first year of the tour, tentative stops 
have been arranged at Chicago, Peoria, 
Evanston, Rockford, and Springfield 
as part of the 1956-57 itinerary 





Periodicals 


“Public Schools Are Better Than You 
Think.” By Sloan Wilson. Harper's Mag- 
azine. September, 1955. 
the last 


administrators, 


Kor several years teachers, 


and teaching methods 
have been subjected to much adverse 
Sloan Wilson, 


and 


criticism a best-selling 


the White 


House Conference on Education, con 


novelist executive ol 


defends school 


\dmitting 


vincingly our 
that 


education is 


public 
system the goal of 
yet to be real 
that the 
schools have never been nearly as good 


lhe 


failure is placed upon a public which 


\merican 


ized, he nation’s 


maintains 


as they are today blame for 


is reluctant to provide the money, time, 


and thought necessary to attain its 


educational goal. Friends of 


public 
schools will welcome the support and 


the constructive criticism. The article 


is particularly since 


timely another 


Bestorian attack has 


been unleashed 


upon the public schools. This article is 
reprinted in full in the November, 1955 


Elementary English 


“Concerning the Nature and Nurture 
of Genius.” By Sidney L. Pressey. Sci- 
entific Monthly. September, 1955. 


In this provocative article attention 


is centered on the school’s development 


ot “precocious genius.’ Pressey con 


tends that at any age, development of 
athletic, 


an ability, e.g., musical, intel 
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@ Edited by John M. Beck 
Chicago Teachers College 


lectual, is fostered by a_ favorable 


environment, expert instruction, and 
frequent and progressive opportunities 
for exercise. He decries the general 
belief held by most child psychologists 
and progressive educators that intelle« 
tual precocity should be slowed down 
rather than facilitated. In an era of 
mass education he urges more individ 
accelerated in 


struction of superior pupils. 


ualized guidance and 


“Current Reading Problems: A World 
View.” By William S. Gray. The Elemen- 
tary School Journal. September, 1955. 

In this period when American par 
ents and baited, 
publications 


teachers have been 


aided, and abetted by 
which criticize, constructively or de 
structively, our reading instruction 
program, this leading expert in reading 
provides a look at the world’s literacy 
problem and reports on various meth 
ods of teaching beginning reading. In 
the present world where only about 40 
per cent of our adults possess a func 
tional literacy and where only half of 
the children education at the 
primary level and just one in ten chil 


dren receives post-primary education, 


receive 


every method of teaching reading 1s 
used. Preliminary reports on the ef 
fectiveness of these instructional meth 
ods indicate certain advantages of the 
“analytic” over the “synthetic” method 


and thus tend to refute certain current 
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claims for success only by the exclusive 
use of phonetic methods, 


“Can Counseling Reduce Dropouts?” 
By Joe M. Young. 
September, 1955. 


Counseling is one of the determining 


Clearing House. 


factors affecting student tenure in high 


s¢ hool ‘| he author relates the increased 


students in 
1946 


1953 to the increase in counseling per 


retention ol high school 


lucson, Arizona, between and 


sonnel, During these years dropouts 


decreased from 21 per cent to 14 


per cent 


“English for Technical Students.” By 
Helen Thornton. English Journal. Sep- 
tember, 1955. 


This is a description of a grouping 
plan developed by the 
Department at Arsenal 
lechnical High School in Indianapolis. 


successfully 
english the 
A diversified student body is grouped 
and 
Course content is geared to four 
levels of ability. 


according to abilities, interests, 
needs 
\udio-visual materials 
are used extensively with the slow or 
below-average in ability. Opportunities 
are provided for enrichment and re 
medial work. Here is a program that 
apparently capitalizes on the best in 


educational theory. 


“Some Elementary Principles of Disci- 
pline.” By Carl Baumgardner. School 
Review. September, 1955. 


good 


Discipline means desirable 


“wood discipline is essentially 
teaching.”’ 
and effective organization, control, and 
management of a learning situation by 
means which are appropriate and de 
fensible. Several valuable guiding prin 
ciples are suggested to the beginning 
teacher on how to avoid or to minimize 
the 


these principles involve the application 


disciplinary difficulties. In main 


of psychological facts underlying the 


selection of learning experiences and 
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the recognition of the characteristx 
pupil qualities reflected in work and 


play 


“Too Many Tests?” By Howard G. 
Spalding. Scholastic Teacher, September, 
22, 1955. 

ests have become increasingly 
the life of the 
high-school senior. College entrance, 
\rmed 


lerment are predicated upon successful 


important in school 


employment, and Forces de 


test achievement. ‘To protect students 


against these hazards to their educa 
tional progress, the author suggests six 
practi al procedures to be followed by 
teachers in helping students to prepare 
are cautioned to 


lor tests leachers 


avoid coaching for tests and teaching 


students the art of cramming 


“The High-School Science Teacher.” 
By Dael Wolfle. Science. September, 
1955. 


The 


plagued the elementary schools for the 


teacher shortage which has 
past several years is now menacing the 
high schools. High-school enrollment 
will soon start a rapid expansion. Cur 


rently the supply of new, qualified 
teachers of science and mathematics is 
short of the demand \ccording to 
the article, in 1954 only 2300 of some 
5700 new teachers in these areas were 
fully-qualified recent college graduates 
The author predicts that the oncoming 


shortage of high-school teachers will 


Taking over as periodicals editor for 
the Journal is John M. Beck, acting 
chairman of the education department at 
Chicago Teachers College. Dr. Beck, who 
holds degrees from Pennsylvania State 
Teachers College and the University of 
Chicago, has taught in elementary and 
high schools in Pennsylvania and Illinois. 
He was for five years on the staff 
at DePaul University before coming to 
Teachers College. 





necessitate widespread use of teaching 


films or closed-circuit television 
“How Much Homework?” By Jack H. 
Lipsy. School Executive. October, 1955. 


Kor years administrators, teachers, 
and parents have approached the prob 
lem of homework with mixed feelings 
In a New Jersey school district, an 
administrative advisory committee con 
sisting of two teachers, two principals, 
and a superintendent ot schools, after 
research and discussion, adopted the 
following plan for voluntary and as 
signed homework. No assigned home 
work, except by arrangement between 
parents and teachers, was recommended 
for the first four grades; up to one 
half hour of assigned homewoork for 
grades five and six; between forty-five 
minutes and one and one-half hours of 
assigned work for grades seven and 
eight; and not more than one and one 
half hours of assigned home study for 
grade 


nine. In addition to assigned 


homework, voluntary home study was 


encouraged in all grades 


“The Community Life of Teachers.” By 
Leo J. Alilunas. 


The Journal of Teacher 


September, 1955. 


Alilunas the 
point that the status of the teaching 


Education. 


In this article makes 
profession is dependent upon teacher 
participation in organized community 
life 
vealing the lack of adequate community 
the 
This may be due 


Sociological studies are cited re 


contacts. Teachers are often in 
community not of it 
to the lack of leadership on the part of 
the 


community to make the teacher a 


teacher or the reluctance of the 
“we 
group’ member 


The 
colleges 


number of 
the 


effective 


writer refers to a 


which have approached 


problem of planning more 


community participation programs for 
prospective teachers. Ly preparing 
them to take part more fully in com- 
munity life, it is hoped that their status 
both as teachers and as citizens will be 
improved 

One of the more recent and more 
extensive programs has been inaugu- 
rated at the State University of New 
York Teachers College at Fredonia. 
Here students enroll in a year course, 
The Community, and work on an ap 
prenticeship basis with various civic 
agencies and institutions, serving 


groups from ages 6 to 80. 


“Classroom Discussion Via Television.” 
By H. E. Kelso. 
October 15, 1955. 


Colleges are devoting increasing at 


School and Society. 


tention to closed circuit television 
Confronted with increased enrollments 
in the next decade, administrators have 
initiated controlled experiments to test 
the potentialities of this medium in 
large college classes. 

The author describes one such ex 
ploratory study recently completed at 
the State University of Iowa. Closed 
circuit television was used in a large 
which divided into three 


class was 


groups. Open audio circuits enabled 
the students to “talk back” 


ticipate in class discussions. 


or to par- 

Probably 
the most significant development dem 
onstrated in the course was the effective 
communication achieved between mem 
bers of the two outside sections and 
the person “on screen” from the studio. 
The experimenters are convinced that 
one professor can teach successfully a 
sizable class on a decentralized basis 
without sacrificing the atmosphere of 


a normal classroom. 
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New Teaching Aids 


@ Edited by Joseph J. Urbancek 
Chicago Teachers College 


Films 


The John's Story 16 mm sound 
Color Available on loan from 
St. John’s College, Annapolis, Md 

\ fine introduction to the 
work done at St 


1 reel 


25 minutes 


character ot 
John’s College. The film 
is held together by the story of a student's 
defense of the thesis required for graduation 
rhe intent of the film, to depict the educa 
tional idea 


dominating the St. John’s pro 


gram, is achieved through episodes from the 
candidate’s four year educational experience, 
gleans the necessary 


work 
suitable for 


wherein he 
for the 


arguments 
defense of his Photography 


good. Film is presentation to 


classes and to those who are 
interested in the 


St. John’s 


high school 
studies at 


Joseph Chada 


program ol 


Iron Ore Mining. 2 reels 
20 minutes. Color, $135 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, 


16 mm sound 
Che University of 
Minn 


This film shows the location of the three 


principal iron Minnesota and by 


diagram illustrates the rock sequence in which 


ranges ot 


the rich iron ore deposits lay. Geology stu 


dents are shown scrambling over dump piles 
ind finding interesting fossils 


both the 


Mining meth 
ods are shown for 


shaft 


open pit and 


method The film is extremely well 
suited to 
through thirteen 


Willis I 


The Story of Our Flag. 16 mm sound. 15 
Black and white, $50. Knowledge 
Builders, 625 Madison Ave., New York 22, 
N y 

This is an inspirational dramatization of 
the flag of the United 


done and is ideally students in 
grades nine 


(sromier 


minutes 


States of America 


Teachers in the seventh and eighth grades 


will find this film worthwhile as an educa 
tional aid in teaching the history of the flag 


The value of the film would be enhanced (1) 
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were in color : (2) il the scenes 


up-to-date and cast especially for this 
and (3) if 


it it were 


film 
there were 


more action The 


music 18 appropriate, and the 


curate as of the 1940's 
Henrietta H 


script 1 a 


Fernit 


Rectilinear Coordinates. Practical 
l reel. 16mm sound. 1 

Black and white, $50 
625 Madison Ave., 


Phis 


three-dimensional 


(;eom 
etry Series minutes 
Knowledge Builders, 


New York 22, N. \ 


describes the one two-, 


film and 


rectangular cartesian co 


ordinate 


systems and shows how the co 


ordinates of a point change as the point 
moves along a line parellel to one of the 
coordinate axes in the two- and in the three 
dimensional coordinate systems. All students 
two-dimen 


who have had 


with 

profit 

this film and should enjoy it 
Ruth 


experience 


sional coordinates can 


trom viewing 


B Rasmusen 


Laying the Atlantic Cable. 1 reel 
sound. 10 minutes. Black and 
Knowledge Builders, 625 Madison 


York 22, N y 


One ota 


16 mm 
white, $50 


Ave., New 


series devoted to telling the 
Atlantu 
screnti he 


tory 


ot how cables 


are laid today, using 
modern 


depths, 


devices to measure ocean 


weather conditions, etcetera. Good 
pictorial drawings illustrate underwater 
movements of the 


cable. Routine operational 


shots are enlivened by sailors 


singing sea 
chanties and combatting an ocean storm in 


a heroic struggle. Suitable for upper grace 
and junior high students in both science and 
Charles R. Monroe 


social studies classes 


Face of the Earth. 1 reel 
Color, $100. Encyclopaedia 
Inc., 1150 Wilmette Ave., 

A beautifully 


crust of the earth 


16 mm sound 
sritannica Films, 
Wilmette, Il 
colored film describing the 


The narration is excellent 
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and the pictures showing the various land 


forms hold suspense for students. For pupils 


i? the and above 


Fred K 


upper grades 


Branom 


Life in the 
1 reel 
paedia Britannica Films, Inc., 11 
\ve., Wilmette, Ill 


Grassland North America 
Color, $100. Encyclo 


0 Wilmette 


16 mm sound 


This film animal life of the 


rhe 
jack 


treats of the 


grasslands of western North 


America 


ve of bird mice kun} volves, 


rabbit bison, and other animals are shown 


The color is excellent and the 


narration 15 
told in an-interesting way. For chil 
ibove the fiith grace 
Fred K. Branom 
Roch Mineral 
12 minutes. Blach 
$100. Film As 


Santa Monica 


l reel 16 mm sound 


white S50 : 


and 
color, 
10521 
Calif 


with excel 


and 
ociates ot 


Blvd., Los 


different types of rock 
shot 


California, 
Angeles 25, 
Show 


lent color of minerals 


points out action 
and weathering in 
and tells 


to classify 


ot water disintegrating 


rock several ways for a beginner 


rock For intermediate and upper 


grace James M. Sanders 
Reptile Ire 
sound, 12 minute 
color, $100 Film \ 
10521 Santa Monica 


Calif 


Interesting I 
Blach 


ociates ot 


Bivd., Lo 


reel. 16 mm 
white, $50; 
California, 


Angeles 25, 


and 


Presents the various reptilian types and 


an example of each, including the primitive 
and 
and the 
Suitable for intermediate and 


| anne M 


tuatara. Characterizes reptiles briefly 


gives details of alligators, crocodiles, 
chan leon 
upper grades Sander 
reel 16 


white, $50; 


Zoo Families. | 
Black and 
Film Associates of 
Monica Blvd., Lo 

4 small boy is 


sees various animal familie 


mm sound, 9 
color, $100 
10521 Santa 
Calif 


minute 


California 
Angele 2 


taken to the zoo where he 


lions, monkeys 


kangaroos, hippopatami, chimpanzees, and 


jungle hen Suitable only for the Kinder 


garten-Primary emphasis is on 
Mother 


Sander 


grack Lhe 
the happy family as Dad picks up 
\ 


and Tommy lames M 


Filmstrios 


; , , 
l’sing and Understanding Number 


Grade Two Set: Using and Understanding 


} 


Numbers by ng t's, and 5's, 36 frames; 
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Advancing in Simple Addiiton, 47 frames; 
Advancing in Simple Subtraction, 43 frames ; 
Using and Understanding Multiplication - 

Objects and Symbols, 35 frames: Using and 
Understanding Division Objects and Sym 
bols, 36 frames; Using and Understanding 
the Calendar, 49 frames. Color, $5.50 each; 
$28.50. Written by Joseph J. and 
Urbancek society 


1345 W 


set of Six, 
Francesca L for Visual 


Education, In Diversey Pkwy 


Chicago 14, Ill 
Im the each 
the authors make general suggestions to the 


first few frames of filmstrip 


teacher, telling what concepts and skills are 
to be deve loped, and, at the same time, sug 
that 


and 


into consideration the 
rhe 


chil 


ting she take 


abilities of her children 
will appeal to 


planned content 


attractive illustrations 


dren; the carefully will be 
teachers 


Male | G 


appreciated by 


Hemington 


Health Set. Color, $5.50 each; 
$21 Son ety tof 
1345 


Each 


set of tour 
Visual Education, In 
Pkwy., Chicago 14, Ill 


informs the 


Diversey 


strip children what to 
look for by a series of questions in advances 
of the 


make these appealing to 


pictures. The color and pictures will 
youngsters For 
intermediate grades 

A Right Breakfast. 40 frames. Emphasizes 
a suitable night's rest, washing up and dress 
ing leisurely, a leisurely meal 
discussion of the 


with happy 
day’s plans and interests 
Stresses value of a proper choice of a break 
tast 

We Have Y ou Covered Steven 
woke up with a cold and his mother wisely 
kept him at home Where did he get 
it? His first day up was very quiet and not 
strenuous health 


32 frames. 
in bed 
Good practices are dis 
cussed 

Tale of a Toothache. 35 frames. Emphasizes 
the value of regular visits to the dentist and 
shows how not to brush as well as how to 
brush teeth 
tween 


Points out the relationship be 
nutrition teeth, but 
dubious swects 


gon ul 
that 


good and 


presents the view 


tribute to dental decay. 


con 


You're on Parade. 38 frames. About good 
health 
and cleanliness and the importance of clothing 
and season 


James M 


grooming, the relationship between 


proper to the activity 


Sanders 


Safety Set 


$15.75 


Color, $5.50 each; set of three, 

75. Society for Visual Education, In 
1345 Diversey Chicago 14, Ill 
a Better Pedal Pusher. 41 frames 


many pertinent 


Pkwy., 


Sug 


sensible and rules for 
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Like 


used 


leasurable and safe use of bicycles 
this series, this strip can be 


effectively in safety classes and clubs 


level 
Hollow Makes the Honor Roll 


General safety rules 


intermediate 


pertaining to 


Satety patrol, use ot various 


and equipment are appropriately as 
demonstrated 
Home Safe Living. 42 


the safety measures to be 


interestingly 


Irames 
observed 


in and about the house 


Emphasis is placed 


on cause and effect The content is well 


wited to the age h it has been 


Maethnet 


group tor whi 


signed Ursula 


Hoi 


tour, 


1d ( ernn nf ere 
Function Color, each $6; set of 
Educational Collaborator Jerome G 
in. Society for Visual 


Diversey Pkwy., 


rt ss 


Education, Inc 
Chi ago 14, Il. 


trame (Good expo 


ition of the functions of the president in 


relation to the legislative and judicial de 


partments of our government The im 


told and forces 


and 


peachment process is well 


fully illustrated Fewer charts more 


drawings of this 
excellent 


type would liven an other 


wise series Of captions 


Political Parties. 45 


story of the 


frames \ dynami 


organization and operation of 
political parties on national, state, and local 


levels Lhe 
president of the 


entire process of electing a 
United States is clearly and 


accurately 


The ¢ 


irames 


portrayed 


ongress of the United States. 59 


rhis is by far the best filmstrip in 
the series. The national legislative process 1s 
explained step by step in a most interesting 
manner. The explanation of conference com 


mittees could be 


detai 
more 


improve d by more 


Gerrymandering could be illustrated 


effectively 
The Federal Judiciary. 40 


significance of judge-made law is emphasized 


frames The 


Gibbons 
and McCul 


more 


such cases as 
Madison 


well as 


and illustrated in 


v. Ogden, Marbury v 


i 


lo v. Maryland, as some of 


recent date Methods of selection of judges, 
Court, the 


other 


the operation of the Supreme 


court to the branches 


we Il 


gain a good understanding ot 


relation of the 


of government are so explained that 


students will 


our government as a living institution 


This series American 


] 


of four filmstrips on 


national government is excellent for use in 


the upper elementary grades and high school 


Objective and discussion questions occupy 


several frames in each filmstrip. The captions 
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are very appropriate and the artist shows 


knowledge of child development 


Henrietta H. Fern: 


South America. Color, set of 
Edited by Ruby Harris. Society 
Education, Inc., 1345 Diversey Pkw 
cago 14, Ill 

Lands and People of Ni 


Imerica \ 


four, $19 


rihern 


series of clear, well che 


photograph Venezuela, Colombia 


the Guiana Colonie Included are two fine 


location maps; a minerals map; rural lite 


enes concerning t production ot cottee 


cacao, and subsistence crops, production of 


gold, iron ore, bauxite, and petroleum; and 


a series of scene from the key cities of 


Bogota; Cartagena, Caracas, La Guaira, and 
Maracaibo Cit 

Lands and People of th 
\ selected series on 
Peru. In 


Middle 
Ecuador, 


addition to the 


And: ‘ 
Bolivia, and 
general location 


map, individual physical 


maps are included 


for each country. Key products and typical 
rural and urban scenes are shown with special 
Andes Mountains. | 
life is depicted by such cities as 
Paz, 
Special features are the 


Lake 


tin, halsa, and 


Lands 


America 


emphasis upon the rban 
Quito, La 
Cochabamba, Lima, Callao, and Talara 

Peruvian desert, Inca 
and the 


ruins, liticaca, 


produc tion ol 
banana 
and People of 


Included in 


South 
strip are the 


Southern 
this 
countries of | 
Chile 


maps, 


ruguay, Paraguay, Argentina, 
Besides the 
Buenos 


and location 
Montevideo, 
Punta 


Arenas are given as examples of urban living 


excellent 
Aire s, 
Valparaiso, and 


scenes of 
Asuncion, Santiago, 
Special emphasis is placed upon the indus 
Argentine Pampa, the 
Middle Valley of Chile, 
and the fjorded coastal fringe of South Chile 

Land and People of Brazil. A rather hasty 


regional treatment consisting of the 


and life in the 
Atacama Desert, th 


tries 


Amazon 


Lowlands, the coastal area of Rio de Janeiro, 


and the coffee Sao Paulo. Excel 


lent 


country ol 


series of photographs on the Amazon 
harbor and coastal zone of Rio de 


Volta Redonda, 


Paulo and 


River, the 
Janeiro, the steel industry at 


and the coffee industry at 


a0 


Santos 


Phis 


tion oft 


set constitutes an outstanding colle 


cenes depicting the physical and 


cultural resources of South America. It 1 


highly recommended for use in elementary 


schools and should add fine supplemental 


high school social studies 


Vernon W 


material for junior 


classes Brockmann 
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Color, $6 eact 
Educa 


nicago 


en Land 


of four Visual 


| McNally 
¥y i McCon 
yraph oples The 
ye ot vewetation at high 


latitude along the fortieth 


parallel are how color 


p wotograph 5 


are well selected material 


interesting and ‘ This film will 
appt al to the ile i ‘ 


criptive 
middle and 
upper grade \ 1 mur tlome m 
th lmerica 

| 


branom 


Tape Recording 
Desert Sute from Walt Disney's “The 
Living Desert Lape ed, 144 
IPS, $3.30; 7 $4.40 Available from 
Minnesota Mining and Manutacturing Co., 


t. Paul 6, Mins 


Phe tape 


recording Spt 


presents selected incidental musi 
Disney film. The 


Paul Smith tor a 


from the popular musical 


score 18 written by 


4-piece 
conducted by Thomas 
While the music i 


accompanying the 


ymphony orchestra 


Peluso enhanced when 
pictures of the subjects, it 
does have real merit tor listening alone The 
narrator adds interest u is explanation of 


Musi take 


outstanding tonal effects used 


the sequence lovet pecial 


delight in the 


-by Mr. Smith in the 


core 


lvan D 


Ward 


Miscellany 


0000 T S A Historical 
Chart, 21”x26" 
Inc., Dupont Circle 


1). ¢ 


Facts at a 
Glance Publication Services 
Building, Washington 6, 
~.00 : quantity 


\ ingle 


historical and economu 
of the 


discount 


sheet wall chart ce igned to show 


data relating to each 


Presidents of the United tates and 


hus administration Although a tremendous 


amount of information is packed into a small 


pace tive complexity of the 


chart renders it 


difficult to 


Hence 


copy 


read distance 
little 


cost of this chart be 


Irom any 


it is of value except as a desk 


' 
», tre omes EXcessive 


is purchased for each and every student 


la Its greatest value lies in its ability 


to give a more comprehensive picture of cet 


tain information for the 


teacher rather tl 


ior the average upper grade or high school 


Vernon W 


tudent Brockmann 


liken 


charts by 


Series Algebra Chart 50” x38” 


Daymond | \iken $48.15 and up 
for a set of twenty-four. A. J. Nystrom and 
Co., 3333 Elston Ave Chicago 18, Ill 


ree publisher's material ce 


i ribing these 


charts says they “attract attention, save time, 


provide for pupil participation, focus atten 


vocabulary, and 


tion on provide 
litles of the charts are 


various 


organized 
review given, with 
price tor 


full ce 


types of mountings. For 
cription, including illustrations, 


Norman A 


write 


publisher Goldsmith 


Road Maps of 


chool teachers 


Industry 
and administrator 


Free to high 
National 
Industrial Conference Board, 247 Park Ave 
Ne \ York 17, N \ 


These 


pape I 


weckly graph oe xll on heavy 


and in color, cover a wide variety of 


topics of interest to social science and busine 


teachers Chey 


are outstanding for bulletin 

board use and for teachers’ 

“Profits After 
\ 


groups (NO 


relerence. Some, 


Taxes” by manufacturing 
1008) for instance, are excellent 


for clas “must” 


analysis and discussion. A 
for the teacher who wishes to keep example 
and statistics in business training, economic 
Sidney M 


civics, et al current 


Bernstein 


Installing Armored Cable 


Armored Cable 
Section of National Electrical Manufacturers 
Association, 155 East 4th Street, New York 
York. Pp. 24 


Shop classes find 


Fifty-six illustrations from 


17, New Free 


will this booklet clear 


and informative 


sound film of same title available free from 


same source Norman A. Goldsmith 
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Important New Books 


@ Edited by Louise M. Jacobs 
Chicago Teachers College 


For Teachers and Supervisors 


By 


\merican educatiot 


absorbing formulation of 


essential f a demo 
lourteen 
/ 


ected 


trumenit 
perpetuat 


turtherance 


1) t | 
proposa 


cs proposal 


implified 


tatement 
that 
do not 


pecitic 

j 

wor remia©rr 

ve school 
ith thet 


American 


childret 
prosperity 
vernmental tability are attributed 

to the work of the public 

01 Documentation is also lacking tor 


do Ww 


instance 


tated claim that reading is diminishing 
television 
not 
represent 
author's 
not 


the 


importance due » radio and 
conclu 
but 
the 
however, ce 


vould appear that such ons 
only warrant substantiation 
doubtful value in developing 
thes The cited 


detract the 


criticism 
and 


Amer! 


1 
real importance 


lo students ot 


interest WOO? 
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tatement ot 


principe 


be stimulating and suggestive 


lor a more effective demo 


John M 


rath 
education 


1 
beck 


I indattop j tu 

Harold Rugg and William Wither 
Hall, In 70 Fifth Ave Ne 
N. wa Pp. 745. $5.40 
kor rag ation the 
Harold 


ensitize 


hed 


proiih 


Ruge | CC! endeavor 


ation to the 


\merical edu 


te nMmohowt 


and cultural change 
porary society thi 


Wilhiar With 


lor action cle 


Vooruliie 


iuthored by 


ign a new education 
ive emerging ¢ 


} 


ny Mean ot 


Onotmn 


and political 
democratic contro 


roduce a civilization of “peace and 


ith Rugg ideas 
ed faith w 
reconstru 
order 

veloping authors 

ipitalized or 

eral educatiot re ; eachers College 

umbia Univ organization of t 


tual material ! ites content very often 


eparated t foundational courses for 
educ: 1 he 
content to the tudent j 


educational 


ache erviceable 


the discu 
theory 


most 


\merican 
1290 


ro ot 


and 
practice since 


Conte educatior 


little 


centered” ch 


nporary il enterprise prob 


ably will show 
culture 


enthusiasm tor the 
proposed for the 
American culture.” Not 
workers and 
education agree with 
that the falls short in its 
institutional relationship It is to be hoped 
their engender wide 
pread formulation of an 


ol 
‘reintegration ot 
vithstanding thi 
laymen in 


prot ional 


can readily 
the authors chool 
that agreement will 
interest im _ the 
educational leading to the 


transmission otf 


program more 


eflective 


core value to on 
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coming generations, and the improvement in 
the acquired skills necessary for the critical 
understanding of political, and 
institutions im a dynamic industrial 
john M beck 


economic, 
1 
octal 


ocrety 


Ways of Teaching in Elementary Schools 

y kK. Murray Thomas. Longmans, Green 
Inc., 55 Fitth Ave., New York 3, 

195 Pp. 551. $4.75 

\ remarkably comprehensive source book 
designed tor prospective and experienced 
teachers and for administrators, this volume 
treats a variety of phases of the contem 
porary elementary with 
fying clarity. Predicating his work upon the 
thesis that there are more than one type of 
school and one way of teaching, the author 
attempts to present an overview with insight. 
In the first section of two discrete parts, he 
presents an uncritical analysis of 
of school 


chool scene satis 


hive types 
rooms ranging from a constricted 
teacher-dominated one to one following a 
persistent life situation curriculum. Educa 
tional stablished, he explores 
antecedents in terms of children and society, 
leaving the eclectic 
conclusions. The second section dissects the 
curriculum into subject fields for purposes 
of analysis and discussion. Not the least of 
the virtues of the book are its readability, its 
thought-provoking examples, and the bulwark 
of authority in its many bibliographical 
references Senedict Amar 


objectives ‘ 


reader to form his own 


The Improvement of Teaching. By Noble 
Lee Garrison. The Dryden Press, 31 W 
S4th St., New York 19, N. Y., 1955. Pp 
449. $4.50 


The improvement referred to in the title 
is directed toward an awareness of the dual 
necessity of educating the child as a self 
realizing individual and as a competent 
member of a functioning group. This re 
quires a rethinking of guidance techniques 
on the part ot who would emphasize 
only “socialized” teaching or only “content” 
teaching. Neglected, the author finds, is the 
concerned with the 
operative procedures 


those 


area guidance of co 
He analyzes thoroughly 
the principles involved in each phase of this 
two-fold approach and in many contributing 
Numerous check lists make adoption 
of these principles a practical and profitable 
venture for the new or experienced teacher 
Provocative discussion topics at each chap 
ter’s end point up the value of the book as 
a text for a teacher-training course. In such 
discussion perhaps the main weakness of the 
book could be dissipated: the unrealistic and 
often question-begging case studies cited by 
the author Benedict Amar 


phases 


The 
Yauch, 
Me wris 


Beginning Teacher. By Wilbur A 
Martin H Jartels, and Emmet 
Henry Holt and Co., 383 Madison 
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Ave., New 
$3.50. 


York 17, N. Y., 1955. Pp. 


book written for 
seniors in teacher education Pertinent in 
formation about the teaching 
which will be of interest to the 
has been selected; emphasis 1s placed on 
ways in which the teacher may establish 
satisfactory rapport in the school and com 
munity. The book will also be of considerable 
value to students in an introductory, pre 
service course in education, Of particular 
interest is the inclusion of a summary of a 
national study exploring the personal and 
professional problems of beginning teachers 
his report alone merits the reader's at 
tention John M. Beck 


Here is a graduating 
protession 


new teacher 


Junior High School 
V. Koos 
New 


Trends. By Leonard 
Harper and Brothers, 49 E. 33rd 
York 16, N. Y., 1955. Pp. 165 


t., 
$2.50 


Koos, in terms of his background, offers 
a synoptic presentation of the history, pur 
poses, and practices of the junior high school 
Much of the text is devoted to description of 
the elements of the junior high school — its 
curriculum, extra-class (not extracurricular ) 
activities, guidance program, and differentia 
tion to provide for recognized individual dif 
ferences. Implicit approval of the movement 
is substantiated by tables, figures, and author 
itative references. A twenty-page annotated 
bibliography provides both comprehensive 
treatises and specific references dealing with 
particular aspects of the junior high school 

Russell A. Griffin 


Culture and Personality. By John | 
Honigmann. Harper and Brothers, 49 F 
33rd St.. New York 16, N. Y., 1954. Pp 
477. $5.00. 

Written by an anthropologist, this book 
gives a broad view of the development of 
personality in a social setting. First it out 
lines the patterns that personalities assume, 
and gives the techniques by which these 
patterns can be studied. Then it discusses 
the patterning of the personality in terms of 
learning processes and agents involved. After 
it establishes the forms which normal, aver 
age personalities take, it attempts to account 
for the deviate types which differentiation 
within a culture must and can explain. The 
final section deals with psychiatric problems 
and cultural factors entering into mental 
health. The style is lucid. There are num 
erous concrete illustrations It is a bool 
that is certain to hold your interest from 
beginning to end. M. H. Krout 


Psycholoagy in 
Smith. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave 
New York 11, N. Y., 1954. Pp. 455. $4.95 

This is an elementary treatment of educa 
tional psychology which should be especially 
valuable for teachers-in-training and for 


Henry P 


Teaching. By 


Chicago Schools Journal 





teachers-in 


j 
sional 


service who wish to do protes 
studying related to their work with 
children and adolescents. The book is clear 
and covers many important areas in growth 
ind development, in learning, and in indi 
vidual problems, including the mental health 
vt the There ts also considerable 
situations 


David 


teacher 
reference to classroom 


Pemkin 


leaching Adolescents. By Gilbert (¢ 
telkamp. D.C. Heath and Co., 
\ve., Boston 16, Mass., 1954 

As the tith 
» interpret the 
and to relate 


Ket 

285 Columbus 
Pp. 499. $5.00 
suggests, this book attempts 
work of a high school teacher 
it to the psychological charac 

teristics of adolescent boys and girls. Leaving 
subject-matter methods to specialists, the 
author describes the professional duties and 
extracurricular procedures and _ activities 
vhich are common to the work of all high 
school Special attention is given 
to the tasks confronting the student-teacher 


David Kopel 


teachers 


A Layman’'s Guide to Educational Theory 
By Charles W. Coulter and Richard 5S 
Rimanoczy. D. Van Nostrand and Co., Ine., 
250 Fourth Ave., New York 3, N. Y., 1955 
Pp. 153. $3.50 

In this book, written for the general reader 
unfamiliar with philosophical rationale rather 
than for the student, the authors are success 
ful in presenting difficult subject matter at 
the comprehension level of the “average 
layman.” The evolution of educational theory 
since the Sophists is traced in simple words 
Graphic arts are added to clarify the explan 
ation of specific educational philosophies 
\lthough essential meaning is preserved in 
the simplified content, the condensation of over 
two thousand years of educational thought 
limits the potential value of the opus. To stu 
dents, in particular, the microcosmic exposi 
tion leaves much to be desired since significant 
material has been omitted. If considered for 
lassroom use, this historical résumé might 
ffer a meaningful overview for the orienta 
tion of beginning students in educational 


John M. Beck 


theory 


Emerging Practices in Mathematics Edu- 
ation. Twenty Yearbook. sy a 
Committee of the National Council of Teach 
ers of Mathematics. The National Council 
of Teachers of Mathematics, 1201 Sixteenth 
St.,. N. W., Washington 6, D. C., 1954. Pp 
434. $4.50; $3.50 to NCTM members 


persons contributed materials 
that were integrated into one book covering 
hive general areas. Readers will find various 
provisions for differentiated mathematics 
curriculums and for laboratory teaching in 
mathematics. New emphases in subject matter 
and in the evaluation of mathematical leart 

ing should prove valuable to those looking 
for new points of view Many pertinent 


sec mad 


sixty-one 


November-December, 1955 


found in the 
education tor 


thoughts will be 


teachet 


held 


section on 
traimimg im th 


loseph J. Urbancek 


those 


School Music H 
kema and Hannah M 
and Co., 285 Columbus Ave 
Mass., 1955. Pp. 653. $5.00 


For beginning 


indbook By Peter Dy 
Cundiff. C. C. Birchard 
Boston 16, 


students 
contains 


and tor 


this book 


teachers 
who plan to teach music, 
a wealth of practical intormation concerning 
instrumental music, creative activitic 

and fundamentals. The development of musi 
through the elementary and junior high school 
grades is well portrayed 
vides 


Voces, 


The appendix pro 
worthwhile additional material 
Catherine M. Taheny 


Shakespeare and Common Sense. By Ed 
win R. Hunter. The Christopher Publishing 
House, 1140 Columbus Ave., Boston 20 
Mass., 1954. Pp. 306. $4.00 


The two theses are (1) Shakespeare's 
“common sense” attitude toward life and art 
served as counteractives to oversentimental 
ity, affectation, and pretense; (2) Shake 
speare’s thought and technical knowledge 
lerived not from esoteric sources, but was 
fairly ordinary knowledge in the “questioning 
Renaissance.” (Quite exhaustive and pet 
suasive analyses are given to support these 
theses, and Dr. Hunter's arguments on the 
second, at least, should help to refute the 
claims of the Baconists, etcetera, that the 
son of a Stratford butcher could never have 
written the plays Lester Cook 


Class and By Kurt B. Mayer 
Doubleday and Co., Inc., 575 Madison Ave., 
New York 22, N. Y., 1955. Pp. 88. 95 cents 

This contribution is 
short studies in sociology which offers to 
the college student in handy form either 
surveys of the whole discipline or an inven 
tory of the research and problems in a 
specific area. This study is valuable for its 
lucid systematic analysis of stratifica 
tion in the United States. It presents data 
on the distribution of “life , 
measured in differentials of life expectancy 
physical and mental health, formal education 
and legal treatment FF. ¢ 


Soctety 


one of a group ot 


Sin ial 


chances” a 


Berezin 


Policy. By 
Brookings 

W., 
$2.00 


Arthur 
Institution, 
Washington 6 


Economics and Publi; 
Smithies e¢ al. The 
722 Jackson Plaza, N 
D. C., 1955. Pp. 157 

[his series of six lectures, prepared by si 
internationally known economists tried 
to reflect a fairly uniform moderately pro 
Classical, Anti-Keynesian view, is devoted 
to the proposition that politicians need the 
advice of and that 


who 


economists, economist 


should seek to give advice on economic policy 


in a positive, straight-forward manner. Pro 
fessional guidance for political action is 
scientifically sound since most areas of eco 
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nomic legislation tend to be highly technical, 
public and their 
Moreover, economists of 


chools tend to be in 


beyond the view or the 
representatives 
on the 
being 
ancient 
sophisticated 
lecture profitably by 
prot graduate stu 
lerit ar] je 


most agreement 


value of many policies which are now 


subverted and me gated by continuing 


and dangerous practice Dhese 
would be read most 
must and 


sional economi 


Monro 


Big Enterprise in a 
By A. D. H. Kaplan Phe 
tution, 722 Jackson Plaza, } 
6, 2, 4 . 1954 Pp 26 

This is a highl 
mg study 
ot the 
business in the 
prise sy 


and obje 


Competitwe System 
Brookings Insti 
W., Washington 

$4.00 


and stimulat 


volume, ¢ 


inlormative 
an orientation xploratory 


tructure and performance of big 


American competitive enter 
relation to the basic ideals 
\ fundamental 
how to retam the 
units 


ol competitive 


tem in 
tives ot our 
problem 1 


society 


addressed 


advantage ot having large busine 


lo mg the beneficence 
A ppropriat 


the phenomena and issu 


without 


force criteria for judgment of 
involved are in 


cisivel attempted 


ce W 


Peterson 
Committee Common Sen By Audrey R 
and Harleigh B. Trecker. William Morrow 
and Co c., 425 Fourth Ave., New Yorl 
16, N. Y., 1954. Pp. 158. $2.50 
This book gned for con 
rather tl 


that tl rting point tor 


mittee mem 
nmittee chairman in 
mproy 
individual 
made fot 
from the 
until the 
uch as 


heet for 


committee proce I tie 


member Practical tions are 


tep ot the 


uggee 
every committee proce 
work 
partic! 

evaluating 
relation hip 

provided 
will 
useful 


lruax 


appointment of the member 


1 ’ | | 
i completed Practical aid 
' ' 
ora check 


, chart 


tion res 
miuttec 
attend: 
tudernt 
finned thre 


ot committec 


nce record etcetera are 


and taculty committee 


book 


alike 
extremely 
Mari 


readable 


Will Oursler 
Madison Ave., 
Pp. 250. $3.50 


movement 


1] 
it 


‘ scout 
book erves Wwe 
the 


here 


beginning he 
Yet it muisse the impact ot 


| Scouting on 
vast number of bo he statistics are 
the top per are discussed; the 
are properly glorified Ho 
and the citizen hip ot the 
boy improved through Boy 
heart of the story 
Robert 


| heroe 


the 
ordinary 
scout pro 
which 


onnel 
ever, ha 
charactet 


grat That 1s the 


is not to be found here Levin 

The Art of Teaching. By 
Alfred A. Knopf, In 01 
New York 22, N. ,19 4 


Gilbert Highet 
Madison Ave 


Pp. 259. 95 cents 


introduction to 
1950, but all 


teachers will need an 
first published 


Few 


this book will 
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be glad to know that it is now accessible in 
a cheap reprint. Like many another book on 
its subject, it is a wise book; but unlike most 
of them, it is also highly readable. It is not 
inspirational in the pejorative sense of that 
word; yet no teacher can read it without at 
once purposing to do a better job and at the 
ame time picking up some helpful sugges 
tions improvement 


Horace Williston 


concerning the means ol 


Language Power fo 
A. Thomas 
W. 32nd 
Pp 265 


[his is a book for secondary 


Youth. By Cleveland 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 
St., New York 1, N. Y., 1955 


$3.25 


school teach 
ers interested in helping students to 
from what they 


themselves e 


grasp 
read and hear and 
effectively in writing 
and speaking. Sound in theory, the sugges 
tior offered are also practical, all the pro 
cedures having been tested in the classroom 
Because the inductive 
mastery i 
dynamic quality giving promise 
of fruitful results: students who practice the 
with greater 
they understand with deeper 


meanings 


to ¢ xpress 


and positive approach 
to language emphasized, the lk 
sons have al 
language arts power because 
insight 


Kona DeVere 


Founding Public Junior Colleges. By El 
bert K. Fretwell, Jr. Bureau of Publications, 
leachers College, Columbia | 


niversity, o2 
W. 120th St., New York 27, N. Y., 1954. Py 
148. $3.7 


The author study 
dur ng 
junior col 


results of a 
encountered 


reports the 
concerning the problems 
the founding period of six public 
lege 


states, 


Iwo of the six were located in eastern 
two in California, and two in Illinoi 
The chapter on the Chicago City Junior 
gives eloquent testimony to the battle 
interested civic groups to secure 
the present institution. The prime essential 
for the founding of a public junior 
are the existence of a potential tudent body 
who otherwise would be deprived ot post high 
hool education and groups of 
citizens who are aware of this need and 
are dispo ed to take vigorou 
effort to secure the institution 
secure the requisite breadth of 
support the junior college ha 
onceived as an institution catering to a wider 
range of post-high school needs than the con 
ventional college. Thus the typical junior 
college has emerged as a community college 
offering a wide variety of noncredit 
to adults and a broad range of technical and 
semiprofessional terminal courses, pre 
fessional curricula, and the conventional gen 
education curriculum for the 
school groups. James K 


College 
Wart d by 


i 
coer 


interested 
who 
and prolonged 
lo merit and 
community 
come to be 


classes 
pro 


eral post-high 


Skipper 


God's Wonderful World. By Agnes Leckie 
Mason and Phyllis Brown lus 


trated by Corinne Boyd Random 


Chanian 
Dillon 
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House, Inc., 457 Madison Ave., New York 
22, N. Y., 1954. Pp. 162. $3.95 
Devoted to tl 


spiritual 


physical, emotional, and 


this book in 


ool and kin 


leature 1s an 


children, 
cludes ef \ ng ‘ prescl 
dergarten 
index 


categories thus making the 


‘ j 
special 

contents in various 
book convenient 
lor teaci 


lizabeth 


Henne 

A Hand 
" By D. Cyril 

oynsot Illustrated by Margaret Brogden 

Philosophical Library, 15 | 40th St.. New 

' 16, N. Y., 1954. Pp. 207. $4.75 


interest 


ildren 


ing booklet devoted 
five to eleven plus” 


age 
glish publication, the 
» be found in most 


of our American schools leachers working 
vith little folks should find many 
schemes of work and lesson materials of 
interest to them Numerous sketches 
references of European authors and ar 

are included 


very 


and 
index 
loseph Kripner 
Down with Sk ! By Geoffrey 
Illustrated by Ronald Searl he 
Press, In . 24 M uci on Ave., 
17, N. Y., 1954. Pp. 106. $2.50 


This book is 


W illans 
\ angu ird 
New York 


be lly 


prot ques 


good for an hour of 


laughs at the hilarious Searle 


and 
semi-literate comments on 


British public school life 


at the slangy, 

written im imitation 

ot a young barbarian of lowest pos thle brow 

The cartoons are funny in any 

text, full of British 
| 


needs a gloss tor 


language ; the 
chool-boy slang, almost 


cisatlantic readers 


Horace Williston 


For Kindergarten and Primary Grades 


Childrens 


ear $200 eacl 
Written for the 


covet a ay ity ot 


primary reader, this series 


ubjects in a way which 
simple il 
truction help to 
that it 1s 
cent of the text is in words 
from th mibined Word List for 


Reading 


childret Large 


appeals to print, 
lustration and 


make tl 


trong cor 
uperiofr eries 
Ninety-enmh per 


Primary 


By I 


Chauncey 


‘ ther 
Illustrated by Malt 
covers the man 
linen, and silk, as 
development of “wonder 
\lso for the intermediate grace 
The True B k nn ‘ ys By 
Martini. Illustrated by 
In a matter-of-fact way 
he the role 


Thi well planned bool 


ufacture of cotton, well 


as the fibers 
Teri 
Charles Heston 

this book clari 
of the cowboy of today through 
vork, his 


mple narration describing his 


equipment he use 


ok of Holida By 
Purcell Illustrated by 


John 


Arnold 


Kohn 
Through simple explanations of the 
many ot our this book 


understand 


holidays, 
will help to increase children’ 
them 


origi of 


celebrate 
Book of Seasons By Illa 
Illustrated by Mary Gehr 
The outstanding feature of thi 
presentation of the 


mgs ot why we 


The True 
Podendorf 


book 18 


its simple reasons for 


seasonal change For the intermediate 


grades also 
The True Book of 
By Illa Podendort 
cey Maltman 
This fine 


bec ome 


nds We 
Illustrated by 


Flear 


Chaun 


hook encourages children to 


careful listeners. It describes the 
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well as the 
ounds V he Thies 
ented enough tor 
children to understand, In 
will find this 


animal hear as 
between 


strange way 


difference harnic 


ot sound 1s pre imply 
even primary 
termediate children 


particularly 


prac 
interesting 


Mueller 


Barbara 


ycirence Today and Tomorrow Series. By 
Gerald S. Craig et al. Science Near You 
Illustrated by Albert and Violet Jousset 
lround You and Teacher's Manual 
Illustrated by Dillon et al. Science 
Everywhere Vanual. Illus 
trated by Pru Discovering 
With Science Foster Caddell, 
Ir.ctal. Adventuring in S¢ Illustrated 
by Cheslie D'Andrea et al. Ginn and Co 
Statler Bldg., Park Square, Boston 17, Ma 
1954. Pp. 95, 143, 142, 157, 11, 259, and 282 re 
spectively $1.88, $2.16, $2.24, $2.40, 


$2.52 re 


cabulary is 


clove 
Corinne 
and i ai her's 
Herric et al 
Illustrated by 


Cnc? 


and 
spective ly 


bool are planned, as far as vo 


follow the first 
fifth readers of 
Reading Series respectively 
larger than the 
children will he 
However these 
not have to depend 
appeal because the 
of everyday 


concerned, to 
third, fourth, 
> 
Basic 


econd, and 
the Gunn 
Because they are 
text 


them 


ordinary 
attracted to 
excellent books do 
upon their size for 
scientific 
experiences and 


fascinate 


book, 


explanation 
direction lor 
children Phe 
such a way a 
to give the classroom teacher encouragement 
in planning 
program 


will 
two manuals are 


experiments 


written im 


and carrying out her 
Beginning with 


science 
science from the 
child development point of view, they con 
tinue with science as a part of the philosophy 
of democracy and proceed from there to the 
program in school. Specific help is 
given for each lesson in the children’s edition 
Che careful preparation of the manuals will 
be especially appreciated by classroom teach 


science 
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field of 
Hemington 


who are not specialists in the 


cience Mabel G 
Health for Better Living Series 
lr. Hallock, Ross | 
Thoma Health and 
trated by Kuth Wood 


By Grace 
Allen, and Eleanor 
Happy Days. Illus 
Health in Work and 
lay. Illustrated by Smalley. Health 
and Safety for You llustrated by Meg 
W ohlberg Ginn and Co. Statler Bidg., 
Park Square, Boston 17, Ma 1954. Pp 
125, 157, | Prices $1.05, 


Janet 


and 185 re 
$1.14, and $1.20 

These three « upplementary 
er are planned to follow re spectively the 
first, second, and third readers in the Ginn 
Basic Series. As the titles indicate, they are 
which will encourage children to de 
ve lop habits of health and safet 
tent is based on typical everyday 
of middle-cla childres 


Mabel (y 


pectively 
respectively 


xcellent read 


tori 
story con 


expriences 
Hemington 


Richard W 
McGuinn Illustrated by 

teckley-Cardy Co., 1900 N 
icago 39, Ill, 1954 


Family. By Burkhardt 
Ann G 
McKinley 
Narragansett Ave ( 
Pp. 64 $1.48 


Many of the activities of a 


(su 
and 
(Clare 


table, middle 
scribed in this book: hav 
going to visit, going to church, 
visiting day at Primer reading level 

Mabel G 


class family are ce 
ing Company, 
chool 


Hemington 


Our Home and School. By Richard W 
Burkhardt and Ann G. McGuinness. Illus 
trated by Clare McKinley and Connie Borja 
teckley-Cardy Co., 1900 N. Narragansett 
Ave., Chicago 39, IIL, 1954. Pp. 128. $1.68 

Chis is the third in the Home Environment 
Series Ihe book follows Sandra and Jack 
through their everyday experiences at home 
and with friends at the airport, at 
the circus, and at a picent Through these 
experiences the children their re 
sponsibilities to their group, as well as their 
importance as a part of it. The main theme 
activiti are given ior 
illustrations, word level, 
and content are well suited to first grade 
pupils. The book may be easily correlated 
with health, safety, science, and social studies 
units Barbara Mueller 


aC hool, 


discover 


and suggestions tor 


each story Phe 


The Forest Firemen. By 
Brown Illustrated by 
Coward-McCann, In 
New York 16, N. Y., 1954. 1 np $2.00 

Humorous black and white drawings help 
to make this tale, a real California 
forest fire, both informative and exciting 
The first sign of smoke, burning of brush, 
flight of the animals, and the final danger of 
a hidden spark all spell out adventure. The 
told in simple words and phrases, 
and in a fast-moving style which matches the 


Bill and Rosalie 
Richard Powers 
210 Madison A ve . 


based on 


story 18 
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speed and rush of actual fire fighting. Second 
and third grade pupils will enjoy listening to 
and reading about the charming but wis« 
Oldest Fireman and his co-workers 
Jacqueline Meyers 


, 


Who Built the Bridae Written and illus 
trated by Norman Bate. Charles Scribner 
Sons, 597 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y., 
1954 Unp $2.50. 

rhis informational book of considerable 
charm follows the same general idea of Il ho 
Built the Highway? The rhythmic, poetic 
prose tells the story of Big Sleepy, the mud- 
diest and meanest river in the country and 
Old Bridge who has grown weak from the 
river's ravages. With the building of a new 
bridge the young child gains considerable 
information about such a project along with 
the aesthetic values of an 
For the primary grades 

Ceor ge Ee 


Eight Little Artists. Written and illu 
trated by Syd Hoff. Abelard-Schuman, Inc., 
404 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y., 1954 
Unp. $2.00 


artistic success 


Butler 


Children in the primary grades who love 
to draw will enjoy the illustrated suggestions 
presented in this book. Large black-and 
white and full-page color drawings enhance 
the text. Unfortunately, this book is poorly 
bound Vaso Krekas 


Mr. Mailman. By Jene Barr. Illustrated 
by Chauncey Maltman. Albert Whitman and 
Co., 560 W. Lake St., Chicago 6, IIL, 1954 
Unp. $1.25 

Che author has written another interesting 
book to add to her ever growing list of sto- 
ries about community helpers. Planned to 
meet the interests and abilities of children 
in the primary grades, the story tells about 
what happens to mail in such an appealing 
way as to stimulate children to write letters 

Mabel G. Hemington 


Let's Dance a Story. By Katherine Mace 
Illustrated by William D. Hayes. Abelard 
Schuman, Inc., 404 Fourth Ave., New York 
16, N. Y., 1955. Unp. $2.50 

An exciting story of a disobedient baby 
elephant is hidden between the activities of 
a dancing class. The children dramatize the 
predicament of Homer, who is stuck in a 
marsh. The confusion resulting from the 
repeated bouncing between class and jungle 
obscures several good techniques for story 
dramatization. May be used with discretion 
for kindergarten and first grade. 

Barbara 


In the Beginning. By Alf Evers. Illustrated 
by Helen Sewell. The Macmillan Co., 60 
Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y., 1954. Unp 
$2.00 

The story of the creation of the animal 
world is exquisitely told in very simple and 


Mueller 
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rhythmical language, giving children a feel 
ing of the beauty and grandeur of the world 
Che stylized illustrations pleasantly illustrate 

text The story 1s best adapted for read 
ng aloud For grades two to five 


Louise M 


Jacobs 
The Land of Lost Handerkerchiefs. By 
Knight. Illustrated by Rosalie K 


Dutton and Co., Inc., 300 Fourth 
York 10, N. Y., 1954. Pp. 92 


larjorie 
Fry. E. P 
Ave., New 
$2 50 


W hat 
in the 


those 


amusing adventures lie 
First graders, at least 
with the gift of imagination, will dis 
this as they follow Tinker, the cat, on 
terious journey to the house 
vhere lost handkerchiefs—dozens of them 
find their and flutter gaily from the 
clotheslines which lace the branches. Delight 
ful illustrations, pen sketches and full-page 
pictures in add to the fun arid the 
charm of 


absurd and 
land of dreams 


cover, 
a my 


tree-top 


way 


color, 
the story 


Mary E. Courtenay 


Ve. Written and illustrated by Inez Hogan 
E. P. Dutton and Co., Inc., 300 Fourth Ave 
New York 10, N. Y 1954 Pp 61 $2.00 

This collection of miscellaneous 
the young child centers around his 
ind activities. The poems are original, 
delightfully illustrated 
sketches, and deal 
subjects For kindergarten 
children 


verse lor 
interests 
simply 
gray 
wide 
and 


expressed, with 
ind white 
variety ot 


first 


with a 


grace 
Louise M. Jacobs 

Little Ked Rooster 
May Justus 
\lbert 
Chicago 6, IIL, 


\. little 


Learns to Crow By 
Illustrated by Katherine Evans 
Whitman and Co., 560 W. Lake St., 
1954. Unp. $2.7 


rooster who does not know how to 
crow tries to imitate the sounds made by the 
other barnyard fowl. Finally, after unsu 

cessful attempts, he flies to a fence post and 
crows the Vay should 
which are in 


black and 
Mahe | ( J 


(Good 


a big roostet 


illustration ome of bright 


and others in white 


Hemington 


Where Indy? By Jane Thayer Illus 
trated by Meg Wohlberg. William Morrow 
and Co., Inc., 425 Fourth Ave., New York 
16, N. Y., 1954. Pp. 48. $2.00 
Andy decides to tease 
iding from her 


One day his mother 
The nursery and kinder 
age child will enjoy the strange hiding 
vhere Andy's look ior 
earch Thi 


illustrations 


by 
garter 
mother him im 


place 
appealing story is enhanced 


charming that have humor 


characterization 


Vaso Krekas 


a sense ot 


Puff Ball. Written and illus 
Brown. Charles 


yparkie and 


trated by Paul Scribner's 
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Sons, 597 Fifth Ave., \W 
1954. Unp. $2.50 

Sparkie 
Indians 
out west, he 
Charlie, a real Indian 
ride Puff Ball, the Although the qual 
ity of writing is mediocre, the delighttul tout 
color illustrations redeem the 
page contaims pictures of! 
Charlie, and Sparkie 
which fascinates 


York 17, N. Y 


Parker dreamed ot cowboys and 
When he visited his 


thrilled to Buftalo 
and and to 


uncle’s ranch 


wis meet 
cowboy, 
pony 
book ; ever, 
Buffalo 
Just the sort of 
econd and third grade boys 
Louise M I 


lacobs 


hor ses, 


bn ” rk 


The Seven Remarka Bears. By Emilie 
Warren McLeod. Illustrated by Juliet Kepe 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 2 Park St., Boston 7, 
Mass., 1954. Pp. 47. $2.50 

The story of a polar attempts to 
deceive his keeper into giving him more fish 
is extended to unnece lengths. It lacks 
an attractive format; the pictures clutter the 
pages. Designed for primary grade children, 
it is much too long to sustain interest 


Barbara Mueller 


bear's 


ssary 


Mamba-Kan, The Story « 
Written and illustrated by Vitold de Golish 
The John Day Co., Inc., 210 Madison Ave 
New York 16, N. Y., 1954. Unp 


The author is a better photographer 
a story teller, His photographs of this baby 
elephant and the India are 
much more intere text 
lacks continuity The tory of the boy 
ympathy for 
told in a much 


fa Baby Elephant 


7? 9¢ 


than 


native boy of 
ting than the which 
the elepl ant could have bee 


more appealing way 


Mabel G. Hemington 
Mr. Koala Bear. Written 
by Elisabeth MacIntyre 
Sons, 597 Fifth Ave , New 
1954. Unp. $2.00 
\ mediocre 
vho visited their 


illustrated 
Scribner 


a 


and 
( harle 
York 
little bears 
vho hved in a 


story about two 


uncle pent 


house in a gum tree The contusion of many 
that 


poor 


entence 
page, and the 
undesirable book 


Louise M 


illustrations on a page, the 


around over the 


make this an 


jump 
story 


Jacob 


Vister Boss By Jerrold Beim Illustrated 
by Tracy Sugarman. William Morrow and 
Co., 425 Fourth Ave , New Y ork 16, N. ¥ 
1954. Pp. 46. $2.00 

Bruce, a 
specting and 
parents. He grumbles 
given directions, and claims he is “bo 
day long. The 
when the child i 
parents. One is reminded of 
children who lead their elder 
realizing and permitting it. It 
discussion on the 
affirm that parents are doing their duty when 


year-old, dislikes re 
authority of hi 
and complain 


little evel 
obeying the 
when 
shed” all 
story is carried to the extreme 
allowed to command his 
of today 
s, with the adults 
took 


part ot the teacher to re 


scree 


<jttie 
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they direct their children. The inferior points 
eftective 


Walsh 


imi the bool mu outweig!i 


| Mary 


lew 


jane 


Off to Bed. Written and 
Maude and Miska Petersham. The Macmillan 
Co., 0&0 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. ¥ 
1954. Unp. $2.2 

Here are 

different animals and fowl 


illustrated with mas 


illustrated by 


tori which tell 
Well 
y charming colored araw 
grace s one 


Louise M. Jacob 


\ 
evel nort 


how 


leep 


ing it 1s an excellent book for 


to tour 


What's in the Dark? By Carl 
Illustrated by Virginia Carten 
cchuman, [ne 404 Fourth Ave 
16, N. Y., 1954. Unp 
This book i 
afraid to go to 
describes object 
miliar to them, the 
tend to detract trom the rea 
young child that the text 


Memling 
Abelard 
York 


S250 


children who are 
While it 
that are fa 
ophisticated illustration 


intended for 

leep in the dar 
and activiti 
urance to the 
attempts to present 


Vaso Krekas 


In Came 


trated by 


Hlorace. By Janet 
Anne Marie Jau J 


Ilu 
8. Lippincott 


Beattic 


Co., E. Washington Sq., Philadelphia Pa 


1954. Unp. $2.00 

Neighbors upset the happy lives of two 
little old people by insisting that they need 
a dog to protect them from burglars. It is a 
long, monotonous story that will not hold the 
attention of little children. Fairly pleasant 
black and white line drawings accompany 
the text Vaso Krekas 


~ 


Breakneck Hill. By Dorris Walsh Hend 
rickson Illustrated by Lisl Weil bollett 
Publishing Co., 125 Wabash Ave 
Chicago 5, Ill., 1954. Pp. 32. $2.00 

ophisticated lor young 
Louise M 


Rather clhildret 


Ja oD 


Micki, the Baby Fox. By Astrid Bergman 
The Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., New York 
11, N. Y., 1954. Unp. $2.50 

This is a book of photograph 
wild animals, cente red around the 
of a baby fox in breakfast Lhe 
pictures, although interesting, are sometimes 
confusing to young children The book is 
printed in Stockholm. For grades one to 
three Louise M 


mostly of 
slight story 


search of 


Jacob 


For the Middle Grades 


Landmark Bool 
velt and the Rough Rider 
Hlustrated by William 
Kulton and the Steamboat 
Hill. IUllustrated by Lee |] 
Madison By Mayer 
Walter Buehr. Random House, Inc., 257 
Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y., 1954 
Pp 178, 176, and 179 respectively $1.50 each 

In the first book of this 
ol a tamous regiment are 


Peddy’s 


Theodore Roos 
By Henry Castor 
Reusswig. Kobert 
By Ralph Nading 
\mes Dolly 
Illustrated by 


Series 


series the exploits 
told in an informal 
men, composed mostly of 
and Indians, distinguish themselves 
during the Spanish-American War The 
journey through the Cuban jungle and 
the charge up San Juan Hill are realistically 
from fifth to seventh grade 
this 
nited State 


manner 


cowboy 
cen s¢ 


described. Boys 
action-filled account 


Volunteer Cavalry 


will enypo' 


First | 


In the 
become the 


probably 
ot the 


second book an amateur painter 


lamou inventor of a new mode 
of navigation in the early 
\ trip up the Hudson 


an earthquake add interest 


nineteenth century 


a boat and even 


race, 
Suitable for ten 
to twelve-year-olds who will like the well 
spaced, easy-to-read print 

In the last book the 
of a president's wife 
will help ten- to 
acquainted with 


personality 
| he book 


become 


colorful 
to life 
year olds 
historical 


proble ™m 


come 
twelve 
many characters 


and learn of the complex which 


beset our country in the Revolutionary 


period An 
with 


post 


attractive book, easy to read, 


an index and a calendar of events 


Kathleen O'Shea 
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kiveryday Science Stortes. Julian Messner, 

, 8 W. 40th St. New York 18, N. \ 
1954. Pp. 62 each. $1.60 each. 

rhis series for intermediate grades pre 
sents checked facts in story form 
Some of the writing is uneven and the plots 
contrived, but as a whole the books are re 
markably successful in making clear and 
interesting some simple ideas of science 


Ranch. By Don Wilcox 
Louis Zansky 
father gives 
manage as his 
about animal 


scientific 


David's 
trated by 


Illus 


him a fifteen-acre 
own. He learn 
grazing and about 
conservation which apply 
anywhere. 


By William Reinet 


Ralph Ramstad 


David's 
ranch to 
lessons 
and 
to ranches of 


soil water 


any s$12e, 


The Flying Rangers 
Illustrated by 


Al and Jerry use kites on their dog 
experiments from library books, and finally 
model airplanes to learn the 
aviation 


The Brave 
Miriam Eisenberg 


Ame 


By organizing a camp museum a 
kinds of blood, Billy and 
learn much about cold-blooded and 
blooded animals as well as about humar 
blood type Marcella Krueger 


principles of 


Gives Blood. By Philip and 
Illustrated by Lec 


cord 
Frank 


warm 


ing to 


Freighters and Tankers of the U.S 
chant Marine, by Gordon A 
Freight Train, by William 


Ver 


Growden 
Bunce; and 
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Trucks, Tractors and 
Todd. Illustrated by 
Putnam's Sons, 210 


York 16, N. Y., 1954 


lhese book s ot boats, 


Trailers, by Ruthven 
Lemuel B. Line. G. P 
Madison Ave., New 
| np $2.00 each 
trains, and trucks 
for all children inclined to these 
ltreighters and 
drawings of several 


an be a )OY 


interest lankers presents 
sea-going Cargo 

information about the 
of typical merchantmen 


a continuous train showing 


scale 
vessels and includes 
uses and capacities 

Freight 
twenty-nine 
Diesel unit 


fram i 
major types of carriers and two 

his should add zest 
while waiting for trains to pass; instead of 
counting, the child can tell the types ol cars 
and their uses. /rucks, Tractors, and Trail 
ers give quick glimpse of the 


book 


children a 
trucking busines 


Melvin M. Lubershane 

Bird Hous By I 
Slepicka Charles A 
N Monroe ee 


$1.7 


Day Perry and Frank 
Bennett Co., Inc., 237 
Peoria 3, IIL, 1955. Pp. 96 


Here is an inexpensive hard paper-covered, 
staple bound booklet detailing the construc 
tion of homes for birds 
booklet 


many ot our native 
makes this 
suitable for use in the elementary 
although high school students will 
useful also Photos and a 
nesting habits and 
known bird 
the homes 


Large, easily read type 
school, 
find it 
discussion of the 
characteristics of well 
accompany the illustrations of 
given for finish 
houses and for 
helves and shelters 
red O. Anderson 


Suggestions are 
ing and mounting each of the 
making feeding 


Teach Me To Cook 
Illustrated by Doris 
Co., Inc., 670 Fifth 
N. Y., 1954. Pp. 128 
little 
and girl 


even an welve, 1 


By Alice D. Morton 
Stolberg Hart Book 
Ave . Ne \ York 19, 
$2.00 


book, written to 
between the 


[his charming cook 
ages of 
worthwhile Che 
given in illustrative form and the 
Di hes 


contam 


appeal to boy 
very 
recipes are 
direction 

that children love and 
mgr the 
| 


written in simple language 


imple menu 


dishes that hz been explained in the 
content. As a means of 


ntroducing ildren to the 


wok make 


importance of 
rganization and planning for satisfactory re 
ults and fostering a sense ol 
pride in creative ability, the book has great 


ducational Teresa O'Sullivan 


By Jane ( hap 
berg Publis! 20 |} s7th St., 
22. N \ i 1954 Pp 06 c? 00) 
hook is 
girls intere 1 in the skill 


man 


Ne Ww 


The purpose of thi to help little 
of crocheting to 
read easy-to-understand directior and to 
follow ng of 
The illustration ire beautifully 
should be 


through 


hem in the mal imple projects 


1 
1 


and 
a great help to children from nine 
tructions will be 


done 


fourteen the in 
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particularly helpful to children who have 
been taught or who have seen a demonstra 
tion of the basic stitches and technique ~ The 
book should prove valuable for further and 
more difficult projects 

Teresa O'Sullivan 


The First Book of Music. By Gertrude 
Norman. Illustrated by Richard Gackenbach 
Franklin Watts, Inc.,699 Madison Ave., New 
York 21, N. Y., 1954. Pp. 68. $1.75 

An attempt is made to provide a history of 
music and composers, tell the uses of must 
in life today, and 
modern symphony orchestra in an easy-to 
read style for the elementary school child 
Adults can learn much from this book. The 
art work does not musical instru 
ments in true perspective ; photographs would 
have better individual instru 

illustrated 
Sylvan D 


show instruments of the 


how the 
served where 


ments are named and 


Ward 


The Story of the Kite. By Harry Edward 
Neal. Illustrated by John Moment Phe 
Vanguard Press, Inc., 424 Madison Ave 
New York 17, N \ . 1954 Pp 64 $27 

Chis book is an anthology of lore pertain 
ing to the development, use, and structure 
of the kite. The drama and interest concern 
ing this ageless toy will be 
esting to 
fifth grade or 
library 


especially inter 
reading level 1 
above \ must for the 

Melvin M. Lubes 


children whose 
chool 


The Merry-Go-Round Family. By 
Bolton. Illustrated by Oscar Liebman 
ird-McCann, Inc., 210 Madison Ave., 
York 16, N. Y., 1954. Pp. 245. $2.75 

Only one who has experienced the dangers 
the disappointments, and the delights of the 
circus vrite about it both 
realism 


Mimi 
Low 


New 


world can with 
Mimi 


whe n she 


imagination and convincing 


Bolton recalls her own childhood 


invite her reader to follow the adventure 


of the warm-hearted Turner family and theit 
acquired “whirligig to vith 
little Marie gay excitement and grip 
ping moments, and to know the comfort of 
| found among 


“fair folks.” The fine 


newly hare 


eager 
the friendly concern traveling 
iF picture ot Oscar 
Liebman are ntegral part of the 

Mary FE. ¢ 


story 
ourtenay 


Train for Tiger Lil By Loui 
Iilustrated by Price Phe 
Press, 18 | York 17, 
1954. Pp 

(sus, the 
the pas 
ina 
exciting thing happened 
ture of fact and fantasy 
and entertain a 


Christine 
4th St., 
186. $2.50 


vorked hi 
children all 


train porter magic 
found themsel ve 
trangze valley where many peculiar and 


\ puzzling admix 


enger 


which may appeal to 


‘imited number of young 
grades four to six 


Margaret S 


readers, For 


Sandine 
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Mark Twain: His Life. By Catherine O. 
Peare. Illustrated by Margaret Ayer. Henry 
Holt and Co., 383 Madison Ave York 
17, N. Y., 1954. Pp. 116. $2.00 

Catherine Peare has written 
lent biographies for the 
high 
expectations in 
the principal 


‘ 
ACW 


several excel 
junior and senior 
reader but has fallen short of 
this latest chronicle of 
events in the life of Mark 
I wain, interwoven with a highly imaginative 
cript. For the remedial reader in uppet 
grades or fot four to six 
Margaret 


S¢ hool 


grad 
Sandine 


Horses Across the Age Written 
illustrated by Jeanne Mellin. E. P 
and Co., Inc., 300 Fourth Ave., New 
10, N. Y., 1954. Pp. 91. $3.50 

Horse of myth, legend 
described in chronological order 
The beautifu! 


and 
Dutton 
York 
and history are 
in this book 
wash drawings present an im 
pressive array of horses which existed 
grade and up 
Lubershane 


Bigity Anne. By Helen Daringer. Illu 
trated by Don Sibley. Harcourt, Brace and 
Co., 383 Madison Ave . New Yor 17, N. ¥ 
1954. Pp. 177. $2.50 
eldest of 
in grace 
bigity.”” Mz lodd wa 


have 


through the age For fourt 


Melvin M 


lodd 


hool, not 


Anne, four children, was 
only 
dead; Mr 
ecuador 
because 
substi 
that 
e homemaking prob 
faced as a result form the 
Although situations are 
eem contrived and un 
nine to thirteen 


Emily M. Hilsabeck 
Hienry and Ribs\ By 


Iilustrated by Louis Darling 
row and Co., Inc., 425 Fourth Ave New 
York 16, N. Y., 1954. Pp. 192. $2.50 


Here are more down to earth, “real boy” 
adventures of Henry Huggins and his dog, 
Ribsy. As in the previous two Henry Huggins 
hooks, there are many situations 
involving the day to day happenings in the 
lives of Henry, Ribsy, Beezus, and Scooter 
Although each adventure is an episode in 
itself, there is a central theme and plot in 
volving a proposed fishing trip—if Henry 
can keep Ribsy out of trouble for two months 
The latest in the trilogy still retains the fresh 
humor and the compact, vigorous style of the 
work 


great big 


ab ent on an ¢ 
Mrs. Malet, the 


xpedition mn 

housekeeper, away 
of illness in her family, Mr Lloyd, 
tute housekeeper, was so unsatistactory 
Anne discharged her. Th 
lems which Anne 
basis of the 

not impossible, 


tory 
the \ 
convincing. For age 


severly Cleary 


William Mor 


humorous 


eight to twelve 
Butler 


earlier For ages 


George | 


1 Hat for a Her { 
Vexico. Written and illustrated by 
Bannon. Albert Whitman and Co., 
Lake St., Chicago 6, Iil., 1954 

This is the story of a litth 
bov seemed to do 


Boy of 
Laura 
560 W. 
Unp. $2.75 


larascan 


Mexican Indian 


who everything wrong, 
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until one day he saved the life of his sister 
and thus became a hero. His reward was a 
long-wished-for hat—a large, man-styled 
hat: The story also gives some insight into 
Mexican family life and is charmingly illus- 
trated. For grades three and four. 

Louise M. 


Jac bs 


Roy Sato, New Neighbor. By Vanya 
Oakes. Illustrated by Isami Kashiwagi 
Julian Messner, Inc., 8 W. 40th St., 
York 18, N. Y., 1955. Pp. 157. $2.75. 
Among the human relation elements of this 
story are which relate to the 
tivity Roy Sato had concerning his Japane 
heritage and to the prejudice faced by his 
family when they moved into a new neigh 
borhood. However, Grandmother Sato helped 
to overcome these difficulties by introducing 
Roy and his friends to old Japanese custon 
and to the part which the Sato ancestors had 
in transforming the San Joaquin Valley int 
a rich farming area. An informative brothet 
hood story for third and fourth grades 


Emily M. Hilsabect 


New 


those sensi 


Jane's Father. By Dorothy Aldis 
trated by Mary Stevens. G. P 
Sons, 210 Madison Ave., New 
N. Y., 1954. Pp. 125. $2.50 
Nonsense galore centering around het 
most unusual father keeps six-year-old Jane 
quite busy attempting to correct his disturb 
ing habits Neglected hair cuts, mispro 
nounced words, and eating habits of a most 
peculiar nature provide a few of the 
humorous incidents related in this 
hearted story Intermediate grade readers 
will probably enjoy the illustrations as much 


is the Welsch 


ilu 
Putnan 


York 16, 


many 
light 


book Rosemary 


Old Bones, The Wonder Horse. By Mil 
dred Mastin Pace Illustrated by Wesle 
Dennis. Whittlesey House, 330 W. 42nd St 
New York 36, N. Y., 1955. Pp. 121 


In this stimulating story about a horsé¢ 
which won the Kentucky Derby, the excite 
ment of the races is brought to the reader 
in a style which has been achieved by few 
\ good book for the intermediate grade 

Melvin M. Lubershane 


$2.95 


War Chant 
by E. Harper 
and Co., 


1954. Pp 


Based on 


$y Dee Dunsing. Illustrated 

Johnson. Longmans, 

55 Fifth Ave., New York 3, 
176. $2.50 


( reen 


N. 3s 


historic fact, this captivating 
novel is situated in Florida at the time of 
the Second Seminole War. The sixth grader 
will be enthralled at the close-shave experi 
ences of Rod Wheeler, the young woodsman, 
as his bravery bears the extreme test of nu 
merical superiority during this primitive 
Indian war. The book has a secondary theme 
built around the ambivalent feelings of Shako 
chee, a hostile Indian, toward Rod after the 
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latter’s capture by the Seminoles 
sixteen-cylinder 


\ book of 
action 


Melvin M. Lubershane 


When the Moon Is New A Seminole 
Indian Story. Written and illustrated by 
Laura Bannon. Albert Whitman and Co., 560 
W. Lake St., Chicago 6, IIL, 1954 


2.75 


Unp 


Chis suspenseful story of a littl 
Indian girl and her big surprise 
fully illustrated with charming 
Seminole life Many of the 
done in exquisite colors ; 
beautiful. For 


Seminole 
is delight 
pictures otf 
drawings are 
the end papers are 
grades two to four 


Louise M. Jacobs 


Veet Sand ymith. By Neil Anderson 
Illustrated by Mary Stevens. Julian Messner, 
Inc., 8 W. 40th St.. New York 18 N. Y 
1954. Pp. 160. $2.50. 

Sandy 


AavVINgZ 


Smith had vhen, after 
lived all his lite on a ranch in New 
Mexico, his parents moved to New York 
Cty There are far-fetched episodes, 
but the whole is a sympatheti 
ortrayal of Sandy's adjustment to life in a 
| house and on the 
There are also accounts 
to points of interest in New 


and interesting 


problem 


some 
tory a a 


colossal apartment 


ment playground 


ot Sandy's visit 


apart 


y ork mention of some a 


pect ot modern art For pe 


elever Emily M 


seven to 
Hil abeck 

Emily San. By 
Illustrated by 


ynold 


Charles Scrib 


Barbara Leonard Re 
lack Shigaki 


ner’s Sons, 597 Fifth Ave. New 
N. Y., 1955. Pp. 180. $2.50 

When the friendly Masters 
up its abode in the American army 
in Japan, East meets West and 
by the In the sharing of 
new experiences and the 
and-take of work and play, the barriers of 
race and language and custom break down 
and children utterly different in heritage and 
education achieve mutual 
respect It is good for third and fourth 
grade children to discover that differences 
need neither disappear nor divide when peopl 
have much in 


family 
station 
both profit 


meeting exciting 


wholesome give 


understanding and 


common 


Mary E. Courter 


Deborah Todd. By 
trated by Charles Geer 
8 W. 40th St yew 
Pp 192 $2.7 

The story of mischievous 
bie Todd hold 
fourth grader who 
‘Ash Street 
ively prank Witl 
Bob Thibeau and daring Debbie they 
will find themselves 


Holly Wilson lu 
Julian Messner, In 
York 18, N. Y., 19 


fun-loving Del 
third and 


readily joi the 


interest galore for 
will 
and in thew 


Raliz 


participate 
and exciting adventures 
fearless 
trapped in an abandoned 
drifting for floe 
through the dark and cold of the night. Hap 


family living 


mine, and hours on an ice 


pily they will sense the 
Todd 


generation 


good 


home where one roof helters 


in the 
three 


Mary E. Courtena 


For the Upper Grades 


The First Book of Hawai By Sam and 
Beryl Epstein. Illustrated by Paul Lantz 
Franklin Watt In 699 Madison Ave 
New York 21, N. Y., 1954. Pp. 63. $1.75 

The beauty and importance 
brought out 


of these islands 
The commercial 


cattle, 


very clearly 
value of the vast sugar, pineapple 
coffee exports will be a 


and 
revelation to many 
1 adults The 
human interest as it centers around 
and their friends on a visit to the 
Suggested reading for 


| up 


people, both children ane 


tory 
ilso has 
a family 
1 lands 

seventh grade ane 


anyone 


John F 


trom 
Etten 


The First Book of Stage ( 
Make-Up. By Barbara Berk 
Bendick. Franklin 

Ave., New 
$1.75 


happy 


ostume and 
Illustrated by 
Watts, Inc., 699 
York 21, N. ¥ 1954 


Jeanne 
Madison 


Pp. 44 

rhis 
elementary 
dramatics play-acting 
formally Fetchingly illustrated in 
sketches, it is filled with short-cuts, special 
projects, and inexpensive gimmicks that will 
make pupils and teachers, with or without 
enthusiastic over making animal, 
bird, peasant, or prince costumes. This should 


little book is 


teacher, 


ideal for the 
whether she uses 
formally or in 


school 
and 


color 


experience, 


November-December, 1955 


first 
limited budget 


be a from even the most 


Robert J. Walker 


expenditure 


Imerican P» erpvs 
Philosophical Library 
York 16, N. Y., 195 


Dictionar of 
by David Kin 
40th St.. New 
290. $6.00 

Since proverbs contain “the wisdom of many 
and wit of one” they 
book 


many ot 


naturally have ile 


appeal. Thi contains a large colle 
vhich, like American 
been brought here b 


absorbed 


tion 
of sayings, 
culture itself 
migrants and 


have 
Loui c M Jacol 


The Adventures of 
Jeanne Massey 
kle. Henry 
Ave., New 


Blair Whitne By 
Illustrated by Brinton Tur 
Holt and ¢ 0., Ine , o83 Madison 
York 17, N. Y., 1954. Pp. 218 


e 
75 


$2 


His parents’ joy at returning to the | 
States is not shared by ten-year-old Bl: 
Whitney. Home, to him, has been the Phil 
ippines; his friends, the Filipino children 
with whom he played and attended school 
\ nagging worry, the disapproval ex 
by his classmate and his 
American gaine are 


nited 


pressed 
inability to 
some of the problen 
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which confront Blair in his new 
these obstacles are told in a 
flat, colorl story. Blair may arouse your 
pity, but he does not enlist your sympathy 


Mary McAuliffe 


home How 


urmounted is 


All Aboard for lreed sy 
Illustrated by Harper Johnson 
Dutton and Co., 00 Fourth Ave., 
York 10, N. Y., 1954. Pp. 249. $3.00 

Around a true liberty-loving 
( zechoslovakia truggle against 
built a tale of 
patriotism which will stir the 
American boys and girl rl 
termination and re 
ran, hi 


Mari M« 
Wigan 
m 


‘ 
Vow 


episode in 
enslave 
youthful 
hearts of 


ment the author ha 
rough the de 
thirteen 
friends 
Freedom from Nazi 
Chis story of faith and courage 
in which men risk all for the 
iree men i 
of liberty 
istic illustrations the characters come to life 
Mary | ( 


ourcetTuine ot 


year-old 


neighbor and 


escape on the Drain 
dictator ship 
right to live a 
appropriately dedicated to “lovers 
everywhere In the superb real 


ourtenay 


Captured Indias True Tales of Pio 
uUrTIVO By Howard H. Peckham 
Rutgers | \ Pre Ne Brun 
N. J., 1954 234. $5.00 


lourteen 


neer 


wick, 


iuthenty 
taken captive by 
tained in the boo Kang 
1676 to 1864. and 


kngland to the 


tori ot Americans 


who Indian are 


were con 


gz in time trom 


geographically from New 
vivid 
terror oft 
full 
captive 
tortured 


adopted 


outhwest, they give a 
das and the 
tori ire 


picture ol ploneet 
Indian raid I hv 
of violence vhere the 
thei killed of 
where white perso vere 
into Indian tribes and accepted their way of 
life Aithough written for any age. it has a 
pecial appe il to the level 
interest in Indians i igt Readers of Loi 
Lenski's Jnd to find 


the authentic tale or ich her based 


Ruth Dawson 


varied, some 
and bitterne 
family 


saw whole 


other 


high 
m Cabti will bye happy 


tory 1 


Sm i lmong fray By Mabel Leigh 
Hunt Illustrated by Cibian ™ * 
Lippincott Cx I W hington Sq., Phila 
delphia Pa., 1954 $3.00 
Here is a fine story upper-grack 


littl know! pot on the 


girls 
map 


nom a 


led Latvia becomes the beloved homeland 
rich im ancient 


Here three 


farm through hapr 


of a proud peopl tradition 
md t 


up on a 


tional culture 
mall 

family fun and holiday 
vasion of the Red Army 
land 
exile until faith and courage triumph and the 
Darzin family America 
Courtenay 


ister grow 
festiviti he in 
trike im the 


and years of 
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Reaver Trail. By 
trated by Carl 


Regina Z. Kelly 


Lothrop, Lee 


Illus 


Junge and 


126 


Shepard Co., Inc., 419 Fourth Ave., 
York 16, N. Y., 195 Pp 

Young readers who follow the Beaver Trail 
with Jimmy Russell will learn much about 
the fur trading which brought Indians, trap 
pers, and voyageurs to Mackinac Island in 
1811 [hey will live through exciting days 
in the early history of Fort 
meet such colorful figures 
Father Gabriel Richard, and loyal Black 
Partridge. They will know the terror of the 
Indian massacre, and hopefully, with Jimmy, 
they will deplore the white untair 
treatment of the red man 
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237. $2.50 
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The Wilderne 
Allen 


ss Way. By Merritt Parmelee 
Illustrated by Larry Toschik 
mans, Green and Co., 55 Fifth 
York 3, N. Y., 1954. Pp. 246 
Young Laurent Delair embarked on a long 
period of hazardous adventures when he 
joined LaSalle in his exploration of the Mis 
sissippi. The machinations of Paul, Laurent 
cousin, added to the hazards of the 
for Laurent and LaSalle The characteriza 
tions and LaSalle’s fanatic in his effort 
to discover the Mississippi's mouth are Il 
portrayed; one gets a comprehensive picture 
of the role played by the voyageurs of that 
era through Joe You. For grades six to 
Emily M. Hilsabeck 
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eight 


Superjet: A Spy 
Zarem and Ray 
und Co., Inc., 300 Fourth Ave 
10, N. Y., 1954. Pp. 126. $2.50 

The value, if hook lies in its 
accurate presentation of an up-to-date aero 
nautical vocabulary in easily as 
Hlowever, teenagers 
likely to form a 
the astutene 
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»., Inc., 300 Fourth Ave 
1954. Pp. 188. $2.75 
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Nolan, a 


orphan 
family who ow! 
friendship with a 
inarian through their mutual love for 

Denny rides his colt in the “big race.” There 
ire the usual setbacks and heartaches but all 
ends well. Easy 
and though a bit slow in part should appeal 
to seventh and eighth graders and high school 
freshmen. Older high 
read the book were not 
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reading, told in first persot 
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enthusiasti 
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Cooper Willis 
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Inc., 404 Fourth Ave., New York 
1954. Pp. 182. $2.50 
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189. $2.50 
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a young man through a fore 
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y Lorna Hill 
Henry Holt 
vew York 


November-December, 1955 


(,oiden Letter lean Bothwell 
ind Phylli Aver \belard 
In 81 Fourth A w York 16, 
1953. Pp. 208 


This is a_ historical novel of 


Press, 
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adventure 
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at concerns a mi on trom the 
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in the story, 
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readers in 


Butler 


an exciting one tot 
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The Rains Will Come By Florence Cran 
nel Means Illustrated by Fred 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 2 Park St., 
Mass., 1954. Pp. 241. $2.50 

Another of Mean 


Kaboti 


Boston 7 


minority group books 
this story of a Hopi Indian during a 
period of drought is good reading tor uppet 
By presenting the family life, 


village 
caeineaiiainnen 
social customs, religious beliefs, and problems 
ot the Hopis as 
Lohmay, a boy nearing 
“psc 
la queline M 


eyes ot 


author 


seen through the 
manhood, the 
view 


gives a sympathety 


Krump 


American Girl Favorite Stories. Selected 
ind edited by Marjorie Vetter Ruth 
Baker Bowman. Longmans, Green and Co., 
Inc., 5S «Fifth \we New York } N y 
1954. Pp. 224. $2.7 


vhich 
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storie originally appeared 
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lavorite Lhe most 
that 


hetion 


Scout magazine, were chosen a 
appropriate 
they are typical popular 


Jacqueline M. Krump 


d-Luck Tree. Written and illu 

Hedvig Colli The Viking Pre 
43th St.. New York 17, N. ¥ 1954 
The exuberance of youth is aptly consid 
thi ory of three 
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yarn will interest all boys, 
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pelling, dramatic 
and fathers, 
American pastime 


hanes 


the great 
Gus Ziagos 


Mounted Police Patrol. By 
Haig-Brown. William 
425 Fourth Ave., New 
Pp 248 

When Dave loronto’s slum 
area goes to Alberta to live with his Aunt 
Kay and his Uncle Ken Sandforth, a Mountie, 
he is convinced that 
trusted. The story 
which Dave eventually comes 
i the lawbreakers 
Although the 
is a comprehensive pre 


Roderick L 
Morrow and Co., Inc., 
York 16, N. Y 1954. 


$2.75 


Sloane ot 


“cop are not to be 
about the way in 
to learn that it 
untrustworthy. 
involved, there 
entation of the brav 


center 


who are 
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Mounties and the variety of their 
For ages twelve to fifteen. 


Emily M. Hilsabeck 


The Young Traveler in Australia. By 
Kathleen Monypenny. Illustrated by Henry 
C. Pitz. E. P. Dutton and Co., Inc., 300 
Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y 1954 
Pp. 216. $3.00 

A family arrives in Perth, Australia, from 
New York and London. Their travels and 
adventures on their journey across southern 
Australia to Sidney are depicted. The author 
cleverly introduces many interesting aspects, 
including flowers, animals, insects, and in 
dustries which make this book suitable for 
social studies classes in the upper grades. 

Vernon W. Brockmann 


For High School and College Students 


Youth and the 
Whittaker, J. B 
ington 4q., 
510. $3.80 

This fifth 


YeTies 


World. By Charlotte C 
Lippincott Co., E. Wash 
Philadelphia 5, Pa., 1955. Pp 


volume in the Reading for Life 
of anthologies is suited for eleventh 
or twelfth grade literature classes. The book 
is divided into six units, with youth as a 
unifying theme rhe reading materials are 
well chosen from the standpoint of suitability, 
pupil interest, and literary significance. Both 
contemporary and classic selections of world 
literature are represented in a variety of 
literary types. The teaching-learning devices 
are readily usable by teacher and pupils A 
short explanatory introduction to each unit 
with a “lead” selection to arouse pupil in- 
terest, exercises which combine thought 
provoking questions with intelligent analysis, 
and objective tests which check comprehen 
sion and interpretation are all directed to 
facilitate teaching and learning. The book 
should pupil initiative in reading 
and literature 

Olivia M. Cooke 


School Stu 


deve lop 
interpreting 


Physical Education for High 
dents Edited by Dorothy R Mohr and 
Elmon L. Vernier. The American Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation, Washingtor 6, D. C., 1955. Pp 
416. Cloth $3.00; paper $2.50 

\ textbook in physical education designed 
for high school students has heretofore not 
available. For those who feel the need 
for such a a supplement to their 
teaching or to stimulate interest in physical 
education as a vocation it should be valuable 
Various activities planned for classes and re 
reational secondary 
level are presented by experts. The material, 
clarified by illustrations and diagrams, is 
handled in an interesting and appealing 
manner Louise Christensen 


Music By Joseph 
Norton and Co., Ine 101 


been 


book as 


programs on the school 


The Enjoyment of 
Machlis. W. W 


128 


Fifth Ave., 
646. $4.90 


fo arouse immediate interest, the author 
of this well-written book departs from the 
chronological development of music: begin 
ning with the familiar he progresses to the 
more difficult music of earlier and later 
Biographical, historical, and tech 
nical facts are presented in a manner that 
encourages listening to the selections dis 
cussed. The parallel development of the 
sister arts is an interesting feature. The list 
of recordings would be more profitable if 
placed at the close of each chapter. For 
college students Catherine M. Taheny 


New York 3, N. Y 


1955 Pp 


periods 


Fundamentals of Music Appreciation. By 
Hummel Fishburn. Longmans, Green and 
Co., Inc., 55 Fifth Ave., New York 3, N. Y., 
1955. Pp. 263. $3.25. 

As a guide to music appreciation this book 
will serve college freshmen well. Each im 
portant subject necessary for understanding 
the basis of music is handled in a brief but 
well organized manner and the recommended 
listening fare is varied and choice. Although 
essential material for music appreciation is 
included, the teacher may have to supply in 
formation to meet particular requirements 
Che chapter on form is one of the best this 
reviewer has seen. Sylvan D. Ward 


Concise Dictionary of American Literatur: 
Edited by Robert Fulton Richards Illus 
trated with photographs Philosophical 
Library, 15 E. 40th St., New York 16, N. Y., 
1955. Pp. 253. $5.00 

Like others in the publisher's “dictionary” 
series, this volume represents an incredibly 
haphazard collection of facts and opinions 
Lack of proper emphasis further mars the 
work: a poet named Ferril, for example, has 
more space devoted to him than Sandburg, 
Steinbeck, or Stevens. Not worth buying 

Irwin J. Suloway 
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